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A Song of Faith. 
‘We know not the last consequence f what we call evil: let us not 


»eak of human efforts as barren of results’’--Lovuis BLANC. 


What, tho’ th 
The patriot u 
What, tho’ 
Forgotten 


martyr <lie in flame 
his blood. 
unspoken be his nam 


ull his good 


That flame shall fire the bigot’s creed 
And burn it to the dust | 
? j 
That blood fro putt grout i shalba id | 
Forever to the Just 
What, tho’ phe*dungeor I 
And tyrant iti v; 
Thro’ walls of stone shall pier hym 
Por truth i 5 
Wha tl me and all I ; 
And Power strid wa 
Wha i@ ho} v ' 
And sey i la 
I i 
| marty! g 
] i 
W ul 
- t i 1 i 
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And triumph with the Lord 
Provipsnce, R. L, Mar 15438 B. B. 
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The Floating Straw 
v HRALES MACKAY 
The wild waves are my nightly pillows 
Beneath me rol! th’ Atlantic billows ; 
> 42 i 
And as I rest on my couch of brin 
[ waich the eternal planets shine 
Ever I ride 
Ona harmless tide 
Fearing naught—en)oying all things— 
Undisturbed by great or small things 
Alas! for the lordly vessel 
That sails so gallantly 
The winds may dash it 
The storms may wash it 
The lightning rend its tall masts three 
But neit tl wind, nor the ra 18 3é¢a 
Can injure me—can injure mé 
The lig ngs cannot ike me dow 
W hirlwinds wi rw I irown; 
And the st t breal n 
May pa r my j y r 
Arn l Ww y Als ta 
navi i arn i ASUAL Pia 
I y fl i 
And hip may pitying 
N ul bu 1 yroKen sPa 
Am hd } n > 
Ir in delis 
I | crews, and th ptal 2 
But the floating straw ks up to tl 
And th imble and cor ted mar 
I wn to? t apes her bar 
And rid i W breakers leay 
And mighty ships go dow 2d 
May pleasant I s waft them > 
That plough with their keels the driving foam 
Heaven be their hope, and Tru ir law 
Ther j prayer for the floating straw 
a 
The Sin of Suffering 
IY WILLIAM KEN EDY 
Wu all you that creature, dar! 1 i in its lair ? 
It wa illed lar 
W hs ir ' re? 
I hear a low moaning, t withir 
An infant one crying—sure here must be sin' 
A dying voice murmurs—“The worst of all sins 
Which, from sisters and brothers, small sympathy wins" 
“Thou wretched hut-dweller, now gi un 
This sin, with lace, must wed thee to sham 
“To shame and a w I'm wedd l 
Lies ! il Ls W \ rse! 
feu i ie 1 wi w 
And ule y Ww 
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EUROPEAN AFFAIRS. 
Another steamer has brought us another instalment 
of the European movement. The advices are from 


England to the 15th and from the continent to the 


13th 

The Chartist denionstration which caused such ter- 
ror in England and such feverish anxiety in this coun- 
try passed off without any thing approaching an out- 


break 


did not contain above a hundred thousand at the out- 


Instead of half a million of men the meeting 


side, and the tory papers put it down at ten or twenty 


thousand. None of them were armed. The proces- 
sion reached Kennington common, the locality appoint- 
ed for the meeting, without interference on the part of 
The 
government had determined that they should not escort 
floor of the House of 


threatened 


They did not attempt to go farther 


the police 


their monster petition to the 


Commons as they had and troops were 


ready to oppose their passage. Under the advice of 


Fearcus O'Connor the y disperse d peaceably, leaving 
the petition to be carried up by a committee. O’Con- 


Nor on this occasion distinctly disavowed all intentions 


o! having recourse to violence to at complish the ends 
yt the party and emphatically exhorted the meeting to 
10 t same ; and they did it. 

The commotion caused in London by this Chartist 
iffa s graphically described by our London corres- 
yondent in another column, and nothing more nec- 
ssary na ead Bi ir | t in re- 

DV e House few wor I } ‘ d 
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All was ve ) aevpated I us s at I 
torwar Its demands can no longer be shuffled off 
with a sneer. Its principles are moreover sure of a de- 


gree o! support wh 


ts Of ponents hard y count on 


The middle classes, to a great extent, will go for them, 
and a portion of them at least must ere long be incor- 
porated in the British Constitution. 
uarver are 


The six points of the ¢ ,—1, aunual parlia- 


2, paid meinbers ; 3, no property qualification ; 


4, equal electoral districts; 5, universal suffrage ; 6, | : . : : - 
4, eq pe ond a ’ | suffrage ; social, in the fraternization of all classes of 
We do not know. that this is the order 


vote by ballot 
in which they are usually stated, but these are the ac- 
They are al! purely political and con- 
The 


more enlightened Chartists expect from universal suf- 


tual six points 
template social changes only by political means 
frage the abolition of the right of primogeniture, and 
hus after a time the division of the land into small par- 


{ its transter to the masses 


ceis, and it 
There has been of course a great rejoicing among 
he conservatives on what is called the defect of the 
Chartists. We confess that we are glad that there has 
‘ yloodshed England and hope there may be 
i) pro ess 1s imnite y ve f tha pro- 
yress ¢€ ed y con Son B hose vy o rejoice 
ius ys { e pres ev suppression of 
eff { | ke a serious mistake 
Engla sa sliow moving co ry. no doubt Jo 
B has 1 ot nthusiasm of his neighbors on 
ther side of the channel, and little of the swift 
icticality e Yankees, but when he has one made 
p his mind to do a thing he is not to be stopped. The 
British ministers With what seems a singular intatua- 
t have Ke! is <¢ ision to propose a stringent 
iw tor the security ¢« the crown and government They 


would have every man who shall express an opinion 


in. favor of a republic for instance, liable to a heavy 


any privilege of bai In addition 


to this the government are to be 


punishment without 


empowered to order 


' ; 
the kingdom 


rliens pere toriiv out of These meas- 


opposed are likely to be passed ; 


res though strenously 


they can scarcely fall to serious reaction 


produce a 


against the government 

IReLaND issuffering with famine and disease, as fear- 
fully as eve She is also ready tora revolt All 
thnigs wear an ominous appearance, and unless the 


vovernment make some t mely concessions there must 
be bloodshed. The Union must be greatly modified if 
not wholly abandoned, and that very soon 

In France things are going on as well as could be 
expected. Of distress among the workmen there is a 


good deal, and at Lyonsand Havre disturbances have 
appeased 


intry in Eu- 
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THE PRESENT DAY, STAND PROVIDED AND PREPARED, AND AWAIT THE LIGHT 








king. Austrian PoLanp is moving to recover her na- 
tional character; Bonemia is agitated and nothing 


seems permanent 
The DENMARK 
German provinces has commenced ; the first battle has 


war between and her disobedient 


resulted in favor of Denmark. Prussia is at hand to 


interfere, but we are hardly ready to believe that a war 


of any magnitude will follow. With regard to the | 


Russian war, that appears less probable than before 
We hear that Nicholas has countermanded the order 


for assembling the main part of his forces on his south- | 
} 


ern tronw@ers, and has declared that he shall not 


vene in the affairs of his neighbors. What is the rea- 


son for this step? It is said to be the result of an in- 


trigue with Prussia and Avstria, by which they un- 


dertake to make a war on France. If this be true, 


they will rue it. They cannot divert their own sub- 


cts from the assertion of the rights which they have | 


learned to covet, by a foreign war They will only en- 


re their own ruin and prec:pitate the revolution 


which, 


wisely conducted, would be gradual and peace- 


ful in s course 


She is about to 


sins of her rulers 


Europe wears a threatening aspect. 
expiate in sackcloth and ashes the 
With blood and treasure poured out like water, she is 
to gain the peace and happiness which she should Have 
received by natural and wisely directed development 


The truth has been proclaimed but has not been heard, 


and now the ‘ onsequences toretold by Fy URIER are im- ! 


min The world can never be at rest till all inter- 


iled, and all rights guarantied by Ass 


$e 
From the Sunday Des 


Fourierism. 


Pp ved to the elevation of humanity, we can be- 
come the partizans of no one creed or theory, to the 
exclusion of others We would prove al! thihgs, and 
approve what is good in all. In this spirit we had de- 
termined to lay before our readers every creed and sys- 
tem. and we should haye come in due course to the 


a great event has startled us 
The French 
day, has given to Fourierism a 
which, in the ordinary course of events, 
it could not have acquired in half a century, and we 
hasten to comply with the natural desire of our readers 
to kuow what that idea is, which has suddenly given 


system of Fourier. But 
f the course of our regular progress 
Revolution in one 


prominence, 


to Franee, and which may be giving to all Europe, a 
rev ?y a of “ Liberty, Equality, Fraternity.” 


The French revolution is political, social and indus- 
trial—political, in the overthrow of the government 
and the establishment of a republic based on universal! 


people, who have made humanity and love their prin- 
ciples of action ; industrial, in the organization of in- 


| dustry, and the recognition of the right of al! men to 


labor and its due rewards 

The liberty hitherto enjoyed in the world has beena 
liberty to suffer or to starve—the equality has permit- 
ted one man to amass millions, while thousands were 
struggling amid horrible destitution—the fraternity of 
men has been a mockery since all society is a scene of 
and ruinous competition, and men, in seif-pro- 


tection, are compelled to practice every species of du- 


violent 


plicity, fraud, and outrage on each other. Speculation 
is gam erated and reguia- 


avocations of ile, 


sa system ot t 


ding—trade 


ted swindling ; and men in ail the 





are in astate of warfare with each other his war 
s incessant, cruel, and fata It has its laws, as hav: 
wars, but within these necessary boundaries it is 
pursued with a terrible ferocity. Asa shell, thrown 
to a populous city may fall in a crowd and kil! hun- 


dreds of innocent inhabitants, so no man, prompted by 
individual! interest, hesitates at a movement in trade or 


manufactures, which may benefit himself, though 


may plunge thousands in ruin 


Liberty supposes freedom of action, trom 
straints of arbitrary government—equality means a 
recognition of the mght of every man to all the condi- 
tions of the highest development and happiness of 


fraternity is a recognition ol 


which he is capable, and 


| the general good, as harmonizing with, and not opposed 


interests. The people of this country 
have much of liberty, a measure of equality, but thus 
far no practical fraternity: The feeling of universal 
ove exists, indeed, in the heart of every human being 


but, under the present 


to individual 


conditions 


ef socie! and indus- 
trial organization, it has no general development. Man 
cannot but feel his relation to his fellow men. It is 
nature All his 
p and society 
by the 
ements of civilization 
in the 
is shown clearly. by contrast with evil 
feelings, 
hopes, as to what state of human happiness ought to 
o be the right of his exist- 
necessaries, and enjoy the 
ntercourse, tnend- 


ope his energies in congenial ac- 


born in his tendencies are towards 
tnendsi 


ed on ali 


but these tendencies are chee .° 
sides, disorganized and discordant e!l- 


‘ 7ood 
We have only 
and 


Evil is seen ight of a possible good 


ppeal to every man’s aspirations, 


exist. Every man feels i 
ence, to be free, to have the 
the charms of social 


love, to deve 


luxuries of iife, 
ship, and 
ectual faculties, and to rise 


and holy life We 


tlon, to Cultivate his inte 


to the dignity of a pure have only 
to look into ourselves, or out upon the beautiful and 
harmonious universe around us, to be deeply conscious 
that this is our nature, and our true destiny 
We know, as we know our own existence, and are 
( ~ s oF ¢ Ww i d « notK > na v 
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apply the remedies. More than this, society, the 
great, fierce, bruised, and mutilated patient, must be 
made to understand the nature and causes of its own 
diseases ; for their cure depends upon its own action. 
We must be our own physicians. God has given us 
reason, that we might be governed by that, and not 
controlled by arbitrary power 

The eviis of human society in its highest state, are 
numerous and complicated. 

Poverty, as the result of unorganized and unrequit- 
|ed industry, is crushing millions ; a poverty evidently 
| unnecessary since the earth,with the labor of its inhabi- 
| tants, is capable of sustaining in all the comforts of life 








|} an hundred times its present population. 
| Anxiety, from present or prospective poverty, weighs 
| upon millions, poisoning every enjoyment, and increas- 
ing every care. It is this which eats deep furrows in 
so many cheeks, and gives so many brows the look of 
settled gloom. The relations of life which ought to 
confer upon us the greatest happiness are thus sources 
of increased misery. Every addition to the family in- 
creases the load of anxiety which presses upon our 
life 
| Disease, the offspring of poverty and its discomforts 
| and anxieties, produces a vast amount of pain and dis- 
| tress, and sends the greater portion of mankind into a 
| premature grave, shortening by more than two-thirds 
the aggregate sum of human existence. All disease is 
a false condition of humanity—all unnecessary, all to 
|be eradicated. Health, and long life, and happiness 
being the natural conditions of man,’ how horrible is 
| his diseased, brief, and miserablé existence ! 
} Diseord, the Opposite ol harmony, falsehood and du- 
plicity in opposition to truth and unity, these are social 
miseries of a higher class, but intimately connected 
with and depending upon the others. From the imper- 
fect organization of society, and the subversion of 
natural relations and attractions, marriage, which 
should be the highest state of human happiness, the 
most blissful condition of which our nature is capable, 
is generally imperfect, often indifferent, and far too 
often a source of irritation and anguish. Circumstan- 
ces and interests bring together those whom God hath 
oined—bodies are united while souls struggle to 
be free. Child meant to be the sweetest solace of 
vexation, and anxiety. Friends, to 
would give the fulness of our love, are torn 
from us by antagonistic interests, and the very thing 
that should unite us in the closest bonds, as congeniali- 
ty of avocations, 1s, in the present state of things, the 
very source of discord, so that it has passed into a pro- 
| verb, that “two of a trade cannot agree.” We find 
| jealousies, fomented by competition of interests and 
| ambitions, in the highest professions, and in the pro- 
fessors of the most beautiful arts. Clergymen are full 
of bitterness—iawyers give a more open expression to 
professional hostilities, and doctors meanly undermine 
|each other, instead of working together for the great- 
| est good ina noble calling. The squabbles and quar- 
|rels of men of letters, painters, musicians, ete., are 
| known to every one—and as we come down to those 
| branches of business still closer connected with mate- 
| rial interests, the discordant competition runs into ev- 
}ery description of duplicity and fraud, until lower 
| down we have forgery, theft, and murder. 
| Such is a picture of our social state. Let it not be 
jsaid that we look only upon its dark side. There 
should be no dark side. There are sunny spots of 
| peace and happiness, to those who can forget the mis- 
eries of others—but all should be peace, all should be 
| happiness 
We shall in future numbers, how the system 
ot Association, proposed by Charles Fourier, proposes 
to remove the evils of society, and develope its re- 
In doing ishow what is the mov- 
ing principle of the French revolution, and what, for 
the next half century, is to absorb the attention of the 
civil! 
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Tardy Justice 


The London Morning Chronicle, some few weeks 
iblished an article against Socialism in general, 
and ineluding “ F ’in its condemnation. That 
article was of pied by all the journals in this 
country, which maintain a pet hostility to Social Re- 
form. It appears, however, that having condemned, 
| the Chronicle has had the fairness somewhat to exam- 
ine the scheme of Association which we commend to 
the rabid organs of public opinion in this country. 
Though we are farenough from coinciding with the 
fears of the Chronicle as to the future of France, or 
with its opinions in some other respects, we do not re- 
produce its adhesion to the great idea of Association 
without pleasure. It is a significant thing even in these 


Fourierism 


urse col 


' 
i 
| times 


Our readers wil. see 


that the Chronicle alludesto a 
former article of asimilarkind. For that article we 
shall make room in a day or so, as well as for some 
ther authorities on the same side. Meanwhile, it will 
the following.— 7rrbune 


» no loss 


to ponder 


Swirt killed Parrriner, the almanac maker, by 
perseveringly asserting that he was not alive, and that 
the person who pretended to be Parrripes, was an 
The poor man actually died of a broken 
| heart, because he could not prove that he was himself 

I'he English public have hitherto treated M. Consipe- 
| RanT and his sect after the same fashion. [t is utterly 

useless for them to complain or protest, to put forth pro- 
the candor of edi- 


mposter 


fession after profession, tO appt 


tors and the intelligence of readers, or to call gods and 
men to witness that they ha an independent exis- 





nee of their own y are St. Simonians, Owen- 
es. Communists, Socialists, anything or everything 


is therefore, lucky 


u selves sco 
i that y i ground in Franse 
we t erv much misinformed, they are 
rapidly gaining ground there 
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slightest chance of advocating what may fairly be call- 
ed Conservative opinions with success 
The dedication of ConsipERant’s great work, called 
« Destinée Sociale,” 1uns thus 
“To THE KING, 


“ As being, in quality of chief of the Government and 
first proprietor of France, the most interested in order, in 

ublic and private prosperity, in the happiness of individ- 
nals and nations.” 

This work contains a chapter headed Aneries Civil- 
lisees (Civilized Asseries.) Every one to his taste ; 
but, for ourselves, we had rather not be named in it. 
He thus pleasantly glances at the absurdities that have 
been imputed to the Fourierists : 

“The Revue de Paris, to amuse its readers, will take 
from the Figaro, which has taken it from the Vert- Vert, 
which has taken it from I know not where—and the Na- 
tionale will repeat after them, that Four1er’s system con- 
sists in promising men a tail thirty-two fect long, termi- 
nating in an eye! This is a very excusable pleasantry in 
the Vert-Vert and Figaro; but, in sober truth, the great 
journals, so devoted to their country, so devoted to hu 
manity,so devoted to the progress, to the liberty, to the 
welfare ef the people, to new ideas, to the propagation of 
enlightenment ; devoted to the republic, devoted to the 
monarchy, devoted to the Kine, devoted to the QuEEN, 
devoted to the people; devoted right and left, and before 
and behind; devoted in their leading articles, in their 
Seuilletons, and even in their advertisement !—these great 


journals, monopolizers of publicity, onght they not to have 


something better to say on such a subject than jokes sto- 
len from Vert-Vert and Figaro’? The Nationale, the 
Nationale hanging on by the tail thirty-two feet long! 

“ Their Phalanstere ?—A house a league square to lodge 
five thousand persons at a time. 

“To lodge five hundred thousand, I tell you. Lhaveit 
on the best authority. It is the community of goods, wo- 
men and children. 

“ A system for turning sea-water into sparkling lemon- 
ade. 

“ The whales and sharks are to be tamed. 

« We shall be obliged to eat twenty-five pounds of solid 
food per day 

“ Anda thousand other agreeable definitions in the same 
style. I can here guarantee those who are so pitiably 
witty on the tail thirty-two feet long, that if Fourier 
bad set about prophesying similar changes for the human 
body, he would certainly have commenced by announcing 
to them the elongation of their ears.” 

To the best of our recollection, the Bishop of Exe- 
TER and Mr. Sewett have also fairly earned a place in 
the Fourierist Dunciad But the hardest thing of all 
is to be confounded with Mr. Owen ; for, after draw- 
ing a picture, far from flattering, of one of that gen- 
tleman’s establishments.ConsipeRant exclaims: “There 
you have communism, equality, and consequently con- 
fusion the most complete, injustice the most decided, 
and absurdity the most palpable that can be imagined ! 
That, I repeat, is communism—community of goods, 
community of works ; it is even said that community 
is to be pushed farther still—and thisis a logical and 
necessary consequence of the Owenist principles.” 

Then what is Fourierism? Simply, as we expiain- 
ed it in our first arricle, the principles of association 
generalized and extended ; and, whatever maybe the 
case with England, or whatever may be the applica- 
bility of the entire system to manufactures or com- 


merce anywhere, it holds out almost the only hope of 


improving agriculture in France; where the subdivi- 
sion of property is pushed to extremes ; and, from the 
mania of proprietorship, it is often fownd difficult to 
get either farmers or farm laborers. A French gentle- 
man informs us that, happening to possess an estate of 
about two hundred acres, he could only procure a ten- 
ant by making a large sacrifice, and advancing the re- 
quired amount ot capital for stock. 

We need hardly say that, in the present state of things, 
there is not the remotest chance of procuring an al- 
teration of the law. Whatever is done, must be done 
by arrangement and aesociation. As for the French 
peasantry, they must be worse off in some departments 
than any peasantry in Europe, it one half of what M 
Sve has stated of them in a recent work (L’ Enfant 
Trouvee,) written to make their condition known, be 
well founded. “ The point, then,” says M. Constper- 
ANT, “is to increase the quantity and quality of pro 
ducts ; in order that he who has only black bread to 
eat, water to drink, and rags to cover hin, may have 
white bread, beef, wine and clothes ; and that he who 
has clothes, better wine, and a better served dinner 
The produce in many parts might be doubled or tre- 
bled with facility ; and it is obvious, therefore, that the 
prospects thus held out cannot be disregarded as chim- 
erical. M. ConsipERANT may over-estimate the prob- 
able results of his measures,as Mr. Macerecor over- 
estimated the probable results of Ais; but this in no re- 
spects affects the principle 

This reminds us toclear up another misconception 
of Fourierism 
tective system, and to be utterly irreconcilable with 
free trade. Wedo not see this. Letthe habits of the 
commune be ever so simple, they would wish to have 
the best possible return for their labor; and they might 
grow or manufacture the productions for which they 
were best fitted by their soil or by circumstances. A 
commune in a wine country, for instance, would make 
more wine than they could drink ; and they would get 
more of other commodities by making and exchanging 
wine, than by raising or manufacturing them it is 
expressly stated by Constperanr, that if the beau ide- 
al (which is only stated as a beau ideal) of organiza- 
tion were carried out, all the nations of the world 
would be in constant communication with one ano- 
ther. 

Neither does it follow that habits of luxury and self- 
indulgence are to be abandoned, though we have no 
doubt they would be in the end ; and, to say the truth, 
we do not exactly see how any marked improvement 
can be effected in the condition of the lower class til! 
they are changed. Politica! economists do not require 
to be put upon their guard against the vulgar error, 
that itis a matter of indifference how you spend your 
money, so long as you do spend it. They are familiar 
enough with the distinction between productive and 
unproductive consumption ; and most people can see 
that it is better to build a house than dig a uselessditch, 
though the same amount of wages may be paid in 
either case. But few seem aware that one species ot 
productive consumption may be more advantageous to 
society than another. Suppose all the capital and la- 
bor now employed in making articles of luxury or su- 
perfluity, were employed in making articles of comfort ; 
would not the mass of the population be more com- 
fortable ? 

Let it be understood that we consider the poor man’s 
gin as much within the condemnation category as the 
fine lady’s lace or the fine gentieman’s gold chain : so 
that there is nothing atal!l revolutionary in our hint 
For, let us repeat, is there anything revolutionary in 
the views or opinions of Consiperant and his party. 
They had distinctly said they wanted no_ political 
change ; and they have accepted the Republic, as the 
immense majority have accepted it, as the only mode 
of insuring tranquility for the tre. We wish them 
well; and we have thought ita point of duty to defend 


It is supposed to be essentially a pro- 


THE 


HAR 


| 
| them against unmerited reproach, because we are tho- 


| roughly convinced that they will be found on the right 
| side in the coming struggle : that their voices will con- 
| stantly be raised for order and justice amid the Ba- | 
| bel-like confusion of the assembly ; and that, if a So- 
| BRIER or a Barpes be indeed destined to take his seat | 
}as President of anew Tribunal of Public Safety, it will | 
be over their bleeding bodies that he will climb to it. 


TTT 
From the London Morning Chronicle, March 29. 


M, Victor Considerant. 


' | 

Two or three months agothere appeared in London | 

a French gentleman of about thirty-six or thirty-seven | 
| 
! 


years of age, of grave dignified manners, military 
| bearing, and extremely prepossessing appearance. He 
| was rather above the middle height ; his features were 
well formed, without being strictly regular ; he wore a 
short beard, and his dark hair was carefully parted in 
the front,and hung in masses below the ears. He had 
\the air of aman charged with a high mission, and not 
doubting of its success. In developing his views he | 
| spoke with an harmonious flow of well chosen words, | 
|a well-toned and well-managed voice, and the most 
perfect mastery both of his subject and himself. Not 
|a shade of impatience or irritability ever crossed his 
| fine open brow when his favorite doctrines were im- 
pugned, and he listened as well as he talked. He was} 
| constantly accompanied by two young men, who re- 
ceived all he said with admiring deference. This was 
| Victor Considerant; formerly captain of artillery in the 
| French service, now the most popular expositor of the 
doctrines of Fourier, and the acknowledged chief ot | 
| the “ Associationists,” the sect who desire to re-organ- 
ize society on his principles These have been la- 
;mentably misunderstood and perverted by those mem- 
bers of the Provisional &overnment who have under- 





taken the settlement of the labor question, although | 
| they profess to venerate him as their master; and we 
ourselves may have been misled by them into a passing 
injustice in our allusions to him. But what is popu- 
| lagly termed Fourierism is not Fourierism ; no candid 
reasoner, who has studied the system of Fourier as ex- 
pounde d by disciples like Considerant, will hesitate to 
class him among the great thinkers of the age ; and 

while we reject the system, as a whole, for its present 
| impraeticability, we feei sure that mankind will, in the | 
end, benefit largely by the incidental truths he has flung 

off, like sparks from a working engine, in elaborating 


it A short extract from one of Considerant’s appeals 
to the public will show how unjust we have been to 
these reasoners in this country: —‘* We attack no in- |} 


We call for no arrangement which 
may reduce the advantages of property or of any other 
acquired right. We accept completely the regime of 
the laws. We hold all violence in horror. — It is free- 

ily, spontaneously, by exemplifying the advantages of 

| labor organized associatively, that the happy transfor- | 
| mation we seek to compass must be effected.” They 
regard the subdivision of property in France as one of | 
the most fruitful of the existing sources of evil; and | 
they wish to enlighten and guide competition, instead | 
of killing it. They have repeatedly deprecated the 
interference of the Legislature, and treated with undis- 
| guised contempt the popular abstractions of Equality 
and Fraternity, as indicating nothing practical The 
| motto is, ‘“‘ Order, Liberty, and Justice.’ The main 

‘feature of the plan is thus stated in the preface to one 
|of their tracks: ‘“ Fourier and the Associative School, | 
| believe that there would be an enormous saving and 
immense advantages in applying the principles of as- 
sociation to agriculture, to manufacture, to com- 

jmerce, &c. They contend that the inhabitants of any | 

| community, instead of acting by fractions and with all | 
| interests at war, would become much richer and much 
happier if they associated their property, their labor, 
and their capacity.” The community they would pre- 
fer for the experiment should consist of not less than 
| four hundred families, or about two thousand souls, and 
should possess not less than a square league of ground 
| It would be managed by a committee of direction na- 
| med by the majority of shareholders. The members, 
| or ¥o many of them as chose, would live in one large 
| building or mass of buildings, like a college or barrack, 
|each being lodged according to his rank or his means 

The collective members were termed by Fouriey a pha- 
lanx (phalange,) in analogy to the Macedonian pha- 

| lanx, and phalanstere, etymologically speaking, signi- 


terest, no ciass. 


ties mano di la phalange, just as monastere signifi = 
Hitherto, almost the only exam- 


pies of associauion on a grand scale have been asso- 


manoir des moines 


, clations ot capitalists, like canal or railw ay companies 
But there are two elements ol p oduction beside capl- 
tal, namely, labor and talent ; and all three are to be 
included in the partnership. Fourier proposed to allot 
tour-twelfths of the profits to capital, five-twelfths to 
labor, and three-twelfths to talent But this is not a 

jrule ; itis only a proportion taken as an example; any 
other basis will be adopted according to circumstances 


Capital, forexample, isto be remunerated according 
| to the market rate of interest ; and if the plan is well 
conceived, there is no reason why capitalists should not 
take shares in the speculation as well as in another.— 
Indeed, everything depends upon the plan; and the 
| Fourierists rely on that of their founder, as essentially | 
| distinct from any hitherto submitted to the public ; so 
that the failure of such scemes as Mr. Owen’s cannot 
| fairly or logically be objected tothem. “ Give us one 
fair trial,’ they exclaim, “and there is an end to the 
| whole question if we fail.” Great things, in the way 
| of saving, are expected from unity of establishment, 
,and great things, in the way of improved management, 
|from unity of action; but the essential feature is a 
new arrangement or organization of labor, by which! 
it is hoped to render labor attractive instead of repul- 
sive, and a means of strengthening both mind and| 
body, instead of blighting, cramping and paralyzing | 
them. Insufficient remuneration, unhealthiness of | 
| working-places, isolation, monotony and long continu- 
ance, absence of cheerful rivalry—these are the main | 
| causes of the repulsiveness of labor. They may be | 
greatly lessened, if not removed, by attending to tastes, | 
| talents and aptitudes, by allowing the same person to | 
undertake two or more analogous branches, forming 
the workpeople into groups and series, and exciting be- 
tween group and group, or series and series, the same | 
rivalry which may be seen occasionally in full exer- 
| cise, between the existing orders or divisions of soci- 
ety. We propose in onr next article to show how far| 
this system may be beneficially tried at once in France, 
| since the public is pledgedto a complete re-organiza- | 
| tion of some sort; and we may also pick out some 
hints for the guidance of the employers of labor on a 
great scale in this country 





For the present, we sim- 
| ply beg leave to call attention to the fact, that, start- 
| ling as Fourier’s or Considerant’s notions may be from 
their novelty, these theorists never, in a single instance 


jrun counter either to the recognized laws of human 

nature or to the established maxims of pout cal econo- 

j my Instead of denying the weaknesses of mankind, | 

they propose to turn them to account; instead of dis- | 

puting the rights oi property or capital they simply n- | 
7 


| and their right. 


BINGER., 


Vite proprietors and capitalists to join with them, in 
what they believe will turn out a very profitable specu- 
lation. 

th 


Socialism in London, 


The Traves of London have had a Delegate Meet- 


| ing at the Bell, old Bailey, and put torth on Address 


and Resolutions pointing out their wants, their wrongs 
The following are the Resoiutions: 


1, That as skill and labor are admitted by all to be the 
primary agents in the production of capital, it follows, 
as a consequence, that the compulsory idleness in which 
a large portion of the industrious classes are kept, is an 
unbearable evil to themselves,—alarming to the peacea- 
ble and well-disposed—ruinous to the national resources, 
and, if not speediiy remedied, must lead to crime and 
anarchy. 

2 That it isa primary duty of the Government to in- 

troduce measures that will immediately secure employ- 
ment and education for all who require them with # guar- 
antied sufficiency of the necessaries and comforts of life to 
each. , 
3. That as Great Britain and Ireland contain a supera- 
bundance of land and other materials, as well as skill and 
sapital to profitably employ and comfortably support sev- 
eral times the present number of the population, the Gov- 
ernment should introduce a bill establishing self-support- 
ing home colonies, wherein the surplus labor of the coun- 
try might be employed, and the social condition of the 
workmen permanently improved. 

4, That for the just protection of labor, a Labor Pro- 
tecting Board be established, the members of which shall 
be elected by the working classes, and in virtue of their 
appointment, be entitled each to a sitting in the House ot 
Commons, (the president being a member of the Cabinet) 
as the representatives of labor, and the guardians of its 
rights. 

5. That the trades of London should respectfully, but 
firmly demand of the Legislature, first to extend the Elee- 
tive Franchise of every man of twenty-one years of age, 
of sound mind, ancontaminated by crime; secondly, that 
taxation should be equalized, by substituting for all other 
taxes—-whatever their character—a graduated property 
tax; thirdly, that a currency be issued by the Govern- 
ment based on the credit of the nation, and equal to the 
wealth offered in exchange; fourthly, that a measure 





should be passed to protect the laboring classes from the 
existing unequal system f competition trom foreign 
manufactures and felon labor, each trade being called 
upon to determine what amount of work would consti 


tute a fair day’s labor, and the law affixing upon that 
amount a fair remuneration. 


Meeting of Communists 


The Communists of London hada great meeting at 


| the Literary Institute, John street; on the 24th ult., to 


explain their principles, expose the perversions of ‘The 
Times’ and other leading journals, and to address the 
Provisional Government of France on the subject 
Robert Owen wascalled to the Chair, and spoke an 
hour in exposition and advocacy ot Communism. He 
was followed by A. Campbell, Lloyd Jones, Bronterre 
O’Brien,and others in the same vein, and the meeting 
was only dissolved about midnight Robert Owen 
was chosen delegate to France, and immediately pro- 


| ceeded to Paris, where he had an interview with the 


Provisiona! Government, and presented the following 
ADDRESS TO THE FRENCH NATION 


Frievps axp Fertow Men: I congratulate you on 
the attainment of a position new in the history of nations; 
one that will enable you to accomplish more for the pop- 
ulation of the world than has ever been effected by any 
peuple, ancient or modern. : ‘ 

Enemies to human progress assert that your Provision- 
al Government has promised more than it is possible for 
any men to perform. Heedthem not! They have no 


| knowledge of the principles or rational practices which can 


effect these results 

They say it is impossible to give advantageous employ- 
ment to all—to make all wealthy—or to make all ac quire 
good habits, and make them all acquire good habits, and 


| make them intelligent and rational in mind and con- 


duct. 

This is a libel of the ignorant on human nature, and is 
an excuse for those who govern society for the miserable 
condition to which, with the most abundant means to en- 
sure happiness, they have brought the mass of the popu- 
lation, even in the most civilized nations. : 

Those who are experienced know that by plain, obvi- 
ous, practical measures, arrangements may be now form- 
ed to give permanent, beficial employment to all ; to well 
educate and to form the character of all, and to well place 
ili,amid virtuous and superior circumstances only ; 
so far as men, when cordially united with their fellows 
on rational principles can creat and control circumstar 
ces. 

These results are all that the human race ean rational] 
ly desire, and will be sufficient to ensure the happiness of 
all on the highest attainable state of equality. 

My visit to Paris is solely with a view to assist you to 
accomplish these practical results, in the expectation that 
the success of your example will speedily influence all na 
tions, 

Universal charity, kindness and good will, real liberty 
equality and fraternity, for the human family; one iy 
interests and desire for each other's happiness. 

ROBERT OWEN. 


a_i es 


A paragraph has been going the rounds of the Amer- 
ican press, stating with various Comment—most often 


| incredulous or sneering—the tact that a young lady 


well known in this neighborhood, and distinguished 
not less by the variety and solidity of her acquirements 


| than the independence of her mind, was attending a 


course of medical lectures in the East We find the 
following admirable notice of it in Punch—a paper 
that contains more hearty sense, right feeling and sound 
philosophy, than all the stately and solemn Journals in 
England beside. We commend it to our contempo- 
raries, with the regret that America cannot claim the 
whole honor bestowed, as the lady in question was 
English born.—Cincinnati Morning Herald. 

A Mepican Maipen.—An American contemporary 
states that a young lady—a Miss Blackwell—is now 
attending as a student at one of the medical lecture- 
rooms at Boston. Her age is twenty-six—for she has 
the sense to tellit,as well asto study medicine. She 
sits down at the class, and takes off her bonnet, there- 
by displaying considerable personal attractions ; and 
her presence has the remarkable effect of producing 
decorum in an assembly of medical students. We ad- 
mire Miss Blackwell, though we have never seen her 
She is qualifying herself for that very important duty 
of a good wife—tending a husband in sickness She 
is acquiring what to ladies would be very useful infor- 


mation—a knowledge of the distinction between real | 


and fanciful ailments; also of the consequences of 
want of exercise, damp feet, and tight lacing As a 
mother, she will have learned better than to dose her 
children with Darry and Day, or to take her month- 
ly nurse’s advice instead of the doctor's America is 
certainly going a-head of us in respect of the medical 
prolession, for in that country itcontains at least one 
young lady ; which is better than, as in England, inclu- 
ding many old women 
a 
A paper out westsays that one of the orators Spoke 


lor a couple oi hours—and was sensible to the last 





The Chartist Estate. 


A corresdondent of the Gloucester Journal thus do 
scribes the politico-agricultural colony recently foyy 
ed in this locality :—- 


«“ Not a market day passes but I hear some of your 
| wood friends, the farmers, engaged in hearty discussion 
as to the probable success or failure of Mr. O’Connope 
allotment scheme, and the present condition of the for. 
tunate prize-holders under it. But I knew them to pe 
prejudiced against any alteration of the time-honored 
system of agriculture, and, as their statements are ye ry 
conflicting, I determined to judge for myself, and there 
being a fine day last week off I started for Lowbande 
The first glance of the estate is anything but attractive 
to an Englishman—to an Irishman it must appear a 
kind of ‘ model Tipperary.” The numerous cottages 
dotted up and down the farm—the plan of the buildings 
the sitting and sleeping-rooms on the floor ; the entire 
jabsence of all plough culture, and the general adoption 
| of spade husbandry ; give it quite an Irish appearance 
Here the resemblance ends. The settlers are an jp. 
|telligent, sensible, and civil body of mechanics, who 
|have left their profitable occupations in the north, to 
|enjoy in the west, what they describe as a noble inde- 
ipendence. Well, good luck to them, if they do not 
succeed in their object, the fault will be no more theirs 
jthan Mr. O'Connor's, whose judgement was sadly at 
lfault in his selection of the spot upon which to try 





| plan The distance of the Lowbands estat m 
Gloucester is about nine miles; it is nearly all a 

land the soil, in most parts, a@ strong wet clay j 
since the last rains, to be much worked until the sy ’ 
It is not even the soil the holders most req 


want better and ‘ earlier’ land, for raising prit 


tables, easy to worked at any tine Hov 
splendid the expectations of the allottees may f 
they look to profit they must be content to sink 

into a class of market-gadeners. They 

draught horse upon the place, and conseque 

are compelled to pay others tor hauling their c« 

cost to them 1s twenty shillings per 1 x 


at Gsloucester Mir (ite or ! 


the estate partially drained, and the allottin 


above the price 


with vegetables, but the drainage is merably de 

The morning I was there several of the allott 
engaged in letting down the water from the 

} ments upon those belonging to their neighbors | 
less some more main drains are speedily cut, they 
find that, after a deep tall of snow and a sudden thaw 
it will be next to impossible to live there in hea 
this is the most requisite as, from the sitting and sleey 
ing rooms being on the ground floor, they must neces- 
sarily be damp The young wheat is mt ab 
ground, but not a barn or straw house is there 
}estate ; there must, therefore, at additional expens 


| be erected on each allotment a barn and astraw | 
before next harvest There are near the estate 
al cottages and gardens, of about half an acre, be 


ing to other proprietors Why, asked some of the 


| Lowbanders, should not we. with three acres, do bette 
than these men with half an acre? They quite leave 
out of the account that these cottagers work at + 

\farm house, and each brings home from his master 
}eight or nine shillings a week to supply them with those 
necessaries which their garden does not supply. The 
allottees will have no vegetables till spring, and no 


bread corn till harvest ; and I could not but notice that 
many of them were sorely puzzled to say how they 
were to exist tll next harvest I can well understand 
how those who have money to pay for their land mav 
manage to make a live of it; but how those who have 
no money from other sources can ever live there and 
save money enough to pay money tor their allotments, 


\is more than I see or they can te Again, upon the 
death of the present owners, the estate must be either 
sold or divided ; and if it should come’to a division 
among the children, I shall fee] that the landowners 
Redmarley will deserve sympathy This ; may 
have originated in the feelings of Mr. O'Connor: 
wards the working classes but he has got the w , 
|men for the work Instead of bringing them from 
| Manchester to locate them nine miles from the i 
ket would better have advanced their interest if 
ata greater expense) he had settled th nent 
town where they could have secured ea ee 
good market.— Post 
LL cc 

INSTANCI E PRESEN NI I 
eral cases of people hurry ome f presi 
ot fire ; and M M. Calderwood is once. w 
senttirom home, seized w ~ i KlelV a 
family, that, without being able in anv wav tu 
for it, he felt himself unpelied to fly to them 
them trom the house they were inhabit 


of which fell down immediately afterwards. No 


of such a misfortune had ever before occurred t 
nor was there any reason whatever to expect 
accident originating from some defec . fo 
tion A circumstance exactly similar to this, is} 
by Stilling of Professor Bohm, teacher ot mather 


ics at Marburg; who, being one evening in company 

was suddenly seized with a conviction that he ought to 
| Zo home As, however, he was very comfortab 5 - 
king tea, and had nothing to do at home, he resisted 
the admonition ; but it returned with such force that at 
| length he was obliged to yield. On reaching his hous: 

jhe tound everything as he had left it; but he now felt 
| himself urged to remove his bed from the corner 

| which it stood to another; but, as it had always stood 
jthere, he resisted this impulsion also. However, the 
resistance was vain; absurd as it seemed, he felt 
|must do it; so he summoned the maid, and, wit), her 
|aid, drew the bed to the other side of the room < after 
| which he felt quite at ease,and returned to spend the 
| rest of the evening with his friends. At ten o'clock 
|the party broke up, and he retired home, and he went 
hes bed and tosleep. In the middle of the night he 
| was wakened by a loud crash, and on looking out he 
| saw that a large beam had fallen, bringing part of the 
|ceiling with it, and was lying exactly on the spot his 
|bed had occupied. One of the most remarkable cases 
of presentiment I know, is that which occurred not 
_ very long since on board one of her Majesty's ships,when 
| lying off Portsmouth. ‘The officers being one day at 
the mess table,a young Lieutenant P. suddenly laid 


down his knife and fork, pushed away his plate. and 
| turned extremely pale He then rose from the table 
| covering his face with his hands, and retired from the 
jroom. The president of the mess, supposing him t 

| be ill, sent one of the young men to inquire what was 
}the matter. At first Mr. P. was unwilling speak 

|but, on being pressed, he confessed that he had been 


seized by a sudden and irresistible impression that a 
brother he had then in India was dead. “ He 

isaid he, “ on the 12th of August, at six o’ 
| pe rfectly certain of it.’ No arguments 
| throw this conviction, which, in due cour 

| verified to the letter. The young man had d 
| Cawnpore, at the precise peri mentione My 
Crowe’s Night-side of Nature 
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circumstances, with limestone -—The gold is found in 
three situations,—in crevices of limestone rocks, in al- 
iyvial soil, and in the sand and gravel of the rivers ; it 


. found chiefly on the western and southern portions 


e island; but is not obtained in any quantities 


of 
In Sarawak, Sambas, Sangow, and 


to the northward 
Banjar it appears most to abound. In Sarawak it is 
found in all parts of the country on the right hand or 


western part of the river, beyond the influence of the 


eae considerable quantities. In the crevices of the | 
' 


iimestone above mentioned it is worked by Malays 


Last year | accompanied Mr. Brooke ona visit to the | 


rocks. The place they were then working was about 
four miles distant from the river, and about that distance 
from Seniawan and Tundong. This place was called 
tattu Kaladi,and was a limestone hill about two hun- 
dred feet in height, the surface of which was worn, 
like all the limestone rocks of the country, apparently 
hy water, into ridges so sharp that it would have been 
exceedingly dangerous to have failen upon them.— 
Amongst these ridges were holes, very small, continu- 


tain, some of them being forty or more feet in depth 
The only difficulty appeared to be in the labor of mak- 

e aperture sufficiently large to admit the miner ; 
but this accomplished, on his deacent he found the bot- 
tom, which ivariably opened toa cave, covered with 


earth of a loamy nature. This, on being brought to 
the surtace in baskets, was washed, and it was stated 
I ed a bengkal of gold—about one and three 

arters of an ounce—from each bushel of earth, 
from six to ten or twelve bushels being found in each 


1 rding to its size It was accordingly a very 

i peculation, and the working of it was carried 

y all the idle and poorer classes of the community 

ef Sarawak; so much so, that it was diffieult to hire 


tor ordinary work Gamblers repaired to this 


enil yment.and a flew week’s exertion soon repaired 
their ruined fortun » that by supplying them with 
ncourage them in this vice, it is perhaps no 
the settlement The Chinese, who are 
permitted by the Malays to work in the rock, were 
y trenching the earth at the toot ot the hill, which 
id iong wagked for the same purpose, and with 

mo ertainty of profit, as it is not always that the 
frer the labor expended in getting into them, 

to produce the coveted meta How the 

é scovered in these - s very 
ible, and ¢ aps may afiord a curious fact for 

idy ot geologists 1 mineralogists ( ) 
ditrom a iv | hig i he chives 
e highest as w on west parts 
t the flat-to 4 r, afte 

i s ti ~ ntes 
1 s f i 1@ surtace of 
5 | i ’ I sil i WwW if | and | it 

: | ¢ hit whole of 

surroul g district is alluyial and strong 
{ with gold it not to nearly so great an 

s that tound in the fissures above dé scriped 
it oil in these differs in the relative quantities 
tins Che golden shower into which Jupiter is 
able o have transformed himself, appears to have 


en here.—Marryatt’'s Borneo 
inlaid, 
The Donside Factories 
4 plan has been recently adopted at the large facto- 
ries on the Don, near Aberdeen, employing from 2,000 
to 3.000 people, of supplying them with breakfast and 
dinner on the premises, and it is found to answer re- 


markably well, both as regards the work-people and 


their employers. ‘The plan, as carried out at Messrs 
Leys, Mason, & Co.’s at Grandholm, is as follows, and 
the arrangements at the other factories are almost pre- 
cisely similar:—In the cooking department, to which 
1 supply of spring water is led in by pipes, there is for 

ip a voiler of 120 gallons, and for coffee one of 70 
ralions, and hot table; and attached to the kitchen 
are six rooms fitted up with benches and fireplaces in 


each, affording accommodation for above 400 persons 
whe aking their meals The breakiast consists of a 
ot bread, of 6! ounces in we ght, ot mixed or whole 
flour of the best quality, and a measure of coffee, of 
-tenth part of an imperial gallon For one galljon 

tlee there is appropriated 3} oz. of cotiee, 3 gallons 

<. 10 oz. of golden syrup ; and to eve ry 30 gallons 

} one-half ounce of ground cassia is added 

s the coffee an agreeable flavor. Dinner 

sists of barley broth and bread, or pea soup and 

id; either one-sixth of an imperial gallon of barley 
roll of bread weighing six ounces and 

, Or one-sixth Of an imperial gation of 

1 a roll of bread weighing six and one- 

{ th ounce. For 50 gallons of barley broth there is 
propriated 42 |b. good butcher's meat, 28 |b. barley, 

J ib. peas; Vegetabies——turnips, carrots, leeks, to the 
%s. or 2s. 6d lor 50 gallons of pea soup, 

». eas, 12 lb. butcher’s meat, with the reserved 
vones from the barley broth, together with vegetables 


irrots, turnips, celery, thyme, and an ounce of | 
d cassia. After the soup 1s boiled, there is added, 
its consistency, two or three quartern 
p into slices and browned Breaktast and 
dinner, including bread, charge 14d. each. The meals 
are served in exchange tor printed tickets, of which 
ere are two sets—one tor breakfast, and the other! 
for dinner. Each department in the work has a num- 
r of these tickets appropriated, having the number of 
Returns of the number of | 


persons in each department who order breakfast and 


1¢ department on each 


following day are given in to the super- 

tendent of the kitchen every day at twelve o'clock, 
in order to the preparation of the quantity necessary to | 
supply them Any surplus there may be 


after, and bought for domestic use by any person who | 


S inqu red 
may wish it. The overseers of the respective depart- 
having a list of the names ot those who have | 
een supplied with meals during the week, render ac- 
counts at the end thereof to the superintendent of the | 
kitehen. The cooking part of the kitchen israiled off, 
eaving a passage for those receiving meals, who enter | 
at one door, or go into the sitting rooms. ‘l'here are 
two cooks. a man and a woman, in constant attend- 
ance : and besides these there are two of the overseers 


of the works who assist by rotation during the time of} 


serving out the meals. Four hundred people can be 
served in twenty minutes. The provisions are all of 
good quality bought it wholesale prices [he institu- 

tion is a self-supporting one. Messrs. Leys, Mason, | 
mw i 1 to their credit, supply th rratis as 
we is th house, furniture, and cooking apparatus 
wiuch has been found to answer so 

} practice, originated in the hardships 

rienced by workers who had to travel 






tn Borneo.——Gold is met with under singular | bodily health and strength, 
g 


rides; it is found also in the southern branch, but in | 


sol which penetrated into the heart of the moun- | 


TH & 





> nt ~ rye 
before the labors of the day were over [hese conse- 


} quences, 80 Injurious alike to the employer and em- 

ployed, have been to a great extent obviated by the 
le , 

plan whic h has thus been happily fallen upon. —Chris- 
tian News 


LL Te 
The French Republic. 


, 


PINIONS OF A LEADING CATHOLI 


M. de Montalembert, having been invited to become | 


government has given to the country thirty-four years| 
ot peace, of prosperity, and of liberty, incomplete it | 


a candidate for the National Assembly, has published 
a circular explaining his opinions. The tollowing ex- 
tract contains the substance of his address : 

‘‘T have always placed national sovereignty in the 
first rank of my political dogmas. I recognized its 
right in the Charter of 1830. I neither can nor will 
dispute its work in the Republic in 1848. I believed 
in constitutional royalty with sincere and completely 
disinterested faith. I still believe that representative 


true, but unequalled in our history. However, God has 
abandoned it, and France has not defended it. I sub- 


der only to remember my duties toward the country 
and truth.” 


mit myself to the judgment of France and God, in | 


In conclusion M. de Montalembert says 

‘If the Republic, in improving the lot of workmen, | 
guarantees, like that of the United States, the supreme 
benefit to religion, property and family, it will not have 
a more stncere partisan, a more devoted son than Iam 
If, on the contrary, it follows the trace of its predeces- 
soP, if it proceeds by the way of exclusion, of suspicion, | 
of persecution, if it does not shrink from violence and | 
confiscation, then it may have me for adversary or vic- | 
tim, but never for an instrument or accomplice | 

a_i 

-A Drory-Lane Gin-Pacace.—In the classic re- 
gion of Drury-lane, gin-shops reign pre-eminent 
They have not the flaring, rampant way of displaying | 
their magnifice nee that the more western emporiums 
exult in exhibiting to the squalid and miserable drunk- 
ard ; though several of them are smart enough in e: 
ternal stucco, plate-glass, mahogany counters, and a 


battalion of immense casks or vats, labelled with g =i 


gantic letters, “ Old Tom,’ Cream of the Valley 

Splendid Gin,” “ The Nonpareil,” and other tempt 

xs varieties of this villatmous and poisonous compound 
——for villainous and poisonous it is to the stomach and 
brains of its unhappy and besotted recipients—being } 
doled out oun ss drams i 1 much iower rate 
tha ssued trom the dis aa h ices 
of Drury-lane have their peculiar type of debauchery } 
—perhaps unmatch Die 1 any other juarter of this 

rgrov 1 metropo s,and their flaun g gioriess 
t M redoubled splendor as the eleventh hour ap-! 
proaches on a Saturday night 

Reader, take your stand at that corner slaughter- 
house, so celebrated for its cheap and burning gin ; the 
poor folk love what warms and stimulates them. They } 
are reckless of the vitriol, so that they are oblivious} 


for a brief hour of the icy and depressing calamities of f 
ife Fix your eve for ten minutes consecutively on 
that mahogany swing-door, through whose ceaseless 
penings a hot and stifling steam of spirituous com- } 
pounds, of bad beer, and worse tobacco, an the | 
breaths, foul and tainted, of a serried rank of drinkers, 


| clamorous, pugnacious in their bestial draughts ; issues, } 


reeking and overflowing, into the cold midnight air 

The ear is almost stunned with the noisy uproar in- | 
side those gates of death ; the eye is pained with its 
quickly-recurring glimpse of the doings within ; the} 
pitying heart is saddened with the consciousness of the | 
near vicinity of a pandemonium, little less frightful and | 
abhorrent than hell itself. About two score of men, | 
women, and children, are congregated about that | 
dily decorated bar ; hard-working, ragged mechanics, | 
with their wives, madly spending a great part of the 
earnings of the previous week ; drunken trulls, whose 
flushed and swollen visages proclaim habitual intoxica- 

tion, and whose every second word is one of obscenity 
or blasphemy : young, daring, and insolent-looking 
coster-mongers, with their girls, scarce past the inno- 

centage of juvenuity ; ancient fish-women, squatting 
the short and bla ken- } 


ipon their empty baskets, w 





ed pipe in their toothless mouths, crooping together | 
over the day’s market and scanty gains ; cadgers in} 
very variety of costume; the pretended sailor, the | 


broken-down tradesman, the starving agriculturist ;} 
the hoarse ballad-singer, who had wound his remain-} 
g and unsold stock of sentimental ditties (three yards } 
ig for a haif-penny) round his greasy and dilapidated | 
at ; poor famished needle-women, wito have no food 
to eat—who have but three halt-pence in the world—| 


and who strike the balance in tavor of a glass ot gin,! 


thatsends them to bed in a dreamy reminiscent state 


ot better and happier aays Young bovs and oiris,! 


:, 
too, are there, whose discerning palates are well ac-} 


quainted with gin, and who stand on tip-toe at the 





capacious bar to imbibe their small glass—their penny- | 


worth of poison Mothers, too, are there, with babies } 


in their arms, pouring down 


he throats of their off- 
spring, with maudlin tenderness the drainings of the{ 
scarce emptied glass. It is a scene of horrors.—Dol- 


man's Magazine. 


ot the table 





LUXURIES OF THI 
‘ommences about the period of the battle of Actium 


and continued to the reign of Galba Their delica- } 
cies consisted of peacocks, cranes of Malta, nightin- | 
gales, venison, and wild and tame fowls; they were 
also fond of fish The reigning taste was for a pro-/ 
fusion of provisions ; whole wild boars were served up 


filled with various small animals.and birds of difierent } 


kinds. This dish was called the Trojan horse, in al- 
lusion to the horse filled with soldiers Fowls and! 
game of all sorts were served up in pyramids, piled up 


in dishes as broad as modern tables Mark Antony 
provided eight boars for twelve guests ; Caligula served 
up to his guests pearls of great value, dissolved in 
vinegar. Lucullus had a particular name for each 


apartment, and a certain scale of expense attached to 


| each. Cicero and Pompey agreed to take supper with 





him provided he would not order his servants to pre- 
pare anything extraordinary. He directed the servants 
to prepare the supper in the room of Apollo His 
friends were surprised at the magnificence of the enter 
tainment. He then informed then he m 
tioned the name of the room, the servants knew tl 
scale of expense. Whenever he supy 

f Apollo, the supper always « £1250 ] 
equally suinptuou® in his dress A Re r 
who was to g yAMeES 1D ! ' 
yorrow one hh ( I } t { S 

3 i j “ I 


‘ | 
being often quite exhausted 


HARBINGER. 





“Send the Letters, Uncle John.” 


BY H. G. ADAMS, 


Uncle John is stout and sturdy, 


Uncle John has gold in store 
Mighty fleets upon the ocean, 
Merchandise upon the shore ; 
Land and houses, sheep and oxen, 
Corn in granaries and fields ; 
All that giveth ease or pleasure, 
Or to man subsistence yields. 


Uncle John has many children, 
Scattered widely here and there, 
And the language that he speaketh 
It isspoken everywhere. 
Wheresoever foot hath trodden, 
There the sons of Uncle John 
Travel, trade,and preach the Gospel, 
Earnest workers every one. 





On the burning plains of India, 
In the far-off South Sea isles, 
Mid the sand-waste, where but rarely 
Bright the green oasis smiles ; 
In the forest dark and pathless 
On the prairie without bound, 
Ocean, lake, and rushing river, 
Are these sons of Britain found. 


Torrid, temperate, or frigid 
Be the climate what it may, 
Daring dangers, overcoming 
Difficulties, there are they. 
pavage creatures yield unto them 
Or before their steps retire ; 
Nought can damp their spirit’s ardor, 
Nought their energies can tire. 


Uncle John, he hath a brother 
Younger, yet a well grown man, 
In the west he is located 
And his name is Jonathan 
Ard he, too, has many childrer 
Roaming some o’er all the earth: 
Many more are fixed and settled 


Round about their place of birth. 
iv fellers of the forest 


Sturdy tillers of the land 


Ploughers of the deep, and hunters 
Mid those regions wild and grand, 
Wh the red man built his wigwam 
' 
any thousand miles away 
From the track of tl pale faces 
W w daily pass that way 


And re-passing o’er the wave 


g hearts do ever 


re 
i 
3 


the absent crave— 
News of relatives who travel, 
Of the friends afar who dwell ; 
We would know how feel they, fare they, 


How they prosper—ill or well. 


Greetings e’er should pass between us, 
And the heart’s fond interchange 
But, alas! we're needy, therefore 
Distance must our thoughts estrange ; 
And the white wing’d heralds, as they 
Plough the waves to either shore, 
Must be dumb unto the many 
Watchers, desolate and poor. 


Uncle John! do send the letters 
By your ships that go and come, 
Friends abroad would fain be writing 
Unto anxious friends at home 


We would wish the absent ioved ones 


In our joys and woes to share 
Send m for a penny. Ur ’ 
[tis all we spa 
E a r, and free as sunshin 
I r : Wixt man and ma 
Should be nder’d we'er sunder’d 
1 i i i t. Uncle, can’ 


Will, we know it ; see how smiling 

the while we pray 

You, with hands in pockets, asking-- 

alculating—will it pay? 

Will it pay why, Uncle! Uncle! 

an you donbt it? Look at home; 

parts, your mail-bags 
Daily weightier become 

Hear how all your children bless you 

1 they here enjoy 

yh, extend it o'er the waters 


And our eager pens employ ! 


Will it pay? why, fifty letters 


Will be sent, instead of one 
Fity pence f ne poor shilling 
Chink of that, goed uncle John! 
Think, t how ’twill foster commerce 


And all friendly ties increase 


Binding nation unto nati 


In the bonds of Love and Peace 


England, Feb. 3, 1848. 
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jinburg resides Mr. C————, who is as huge, 
as wittv, as Falstaff. It is his custom, 
traveis, to 


servant the other day to book him for Glas- 

The man returned with the following pleasin 

,— ‘I've booked you,sir, but as there weren 
places left, | booked you one in and 
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OK two places, and thus to se- 


of the inside of the coach to himself 






| A Tropica Forest.—On every side, the dim and 
shadowy trees stood out like ghosts, perfectly still, and 
lighted up occasionally by dense clouds of fire-flies ; 
the ground on every side, for many hundred yards, 
was @ watery swamp, giving birthto myriads of mos- 
quitoes, and slime-bred animals of every description. 
Occasionally, we were awoke from our deepest slum- 
bers, by the shrieks of wild animals, and the croaking 
din of innumerable frogs, but more frequently than all, 
by certain “ grey-coated trumpeters,” as Milton calls 
| the gnats. I had heard of the body-louse, and chig- 
| ger, the red acarus and the sand-fly; but what are they 
|compared with the mosquito? I remember well, on 
the present occasion exclaiming ina rage, “ Ah! in- 
| fernal mosquito! when ‘ thy shrill horn its fearful larm 
| flings,’ driving all sleep from weary eyes, and making 
the night pass away as a long and feverish, fitful dream, 
| surely thou art a demon of the insect world.” TI have 
seen the faces of myself and some of my messmates 
appear in the morning as if they had the small pox, 
oe countenances being inflamed, swollen, and cov- 
| 





ered with white tubercles, and that during a single 
night! In England, when the sur. declines, scarcely a 
sound echoes to the “dull ear of the night cradled 
earth,” butin Borneo, as soon as the daylight begins 
to wane, a strange nocturnal chorus fills the air, whieh 
| continues, without intermission, until the morning.— 
| The performers in this chorus of “ beings of the night’s 
| shadows” are very numerous, and each has a distinct 
| part assigned to him. A subterranean beetle “ opens 
| the ball,” from the dark bosom of the earth, producing 
a loud, continuous, singing noise, made mellow and 
| booming by the winding of his cavern. The trogs 
| follow up closely this first musical indication, making 
the swamps resound with their harsh croakings. 
|The mournful note of the goatsucker, crying out 
monotonously at intervals, echoes dismally around ; the 
| cic ade, not yet tired with their long day’s work, make 
| the dim shades resound with their long loud, song; the 
grasshoppers, long legged choristers, in their merry 
| way,chirrip with all their might ; one mpnotonous con- 
| tinued wailing cry uttered by some unknown songster 
}continues the live-long night ; now you will hear an 
interrupted hissing whirring sound from some huge lo- 
cust ; now a loud and silvery chirrip ; then a soft and 
gentle sibillant sound ; anon a harsh croak, a distant 
yell, ora low gurgling, gutteral cry. The entire sym- 
phony, if so it may be called, this “ requiem to the day’s 
decline,” heard at a distance reminds one of that pe- 
culiar sensation termed a “ ringing in the ears ;” there 
is no cessation, ho rest, no respite ; still the noise con- 
|tinues, sometimes growing louder, then drooping and 
| dying away, then bursting forth again as if with renew- 
ed energy ; in fact, 1 believe each performer tries to 
emuiate the other, giving out great impuisive strains at 
ntervals.—Belcher's Narrative. 


ALTERATIONS oF CLIMATE IN THE ALPs.—lIn travel- 


| ling through the Kander Valley, I had the company of 
| a pleasant, intelligent man,a pastor, who, in spite of 
|rain and wind, gave mea great deal of information 
| concerning the mode of life of the people of his par- 
ish, as well as concerning the mountains around, with 
| which he appeared thoroughly acquainted. He con- 
| firmed the account I have invariably heard from the in- 
| habitants,that the glaciers and masses of ice on the Alps 
| are constantly increasing, and the pasture land dimin- 
| ishing in the same proportion. Many a valley he was 
 bieent acquainted with, which in the last century fed 
large herds of cattle, where now scarcely as many 
| singie head can pick up a scanty subsistence. Thus, 
for instance, the Gaster Valley a hundred years ago, 
afforded pasture for six hundred cows during the sum- 
mer ; fifty years ago about half that number could find 
food ; now it will barely support seventy. This same 
complaint I heard repeated in many different quarters 
by the herdsmen on the Furka, and in the Grisons. The 
pe and snow are continually augmenting ; the gla- 
ciers are pressing down more and more into the val- 
| leys, and filling them up ; the temperature is sinking ; 
| the soil deteriorating and growing marshy. What ean 
be the cause of this alarming change? Are the Alps 
rising higher, forced upward by some powerful subter- 
ranean fire? a cause that is conceivable with the 
chalk formations ; or does this alteration of climate 
proceed from accidental causes of a temporary na- 
ture? This much is certain, that where large trees 
once giew no tree will grow now ; and that large roots 
are found beneath what is now everlasting snow 
In some valleys, where the mountain-sides are cloth- 
ed with firs, they are obviously dying away, and no 
art can make a young plantation prosper. In the Ur- 
sern Valley the few pines left by Suwarrow remain, 
but they do net increase ; and, in descending from the 
Wegner Alp, a: the foot of the Jungfrau, to the Grin- 
| delwald, you see to th left a number of dying pines, 
whose blackened branches have as spectral an appear- 
ance as those on the Altengord, in Norway, beyond 
| the polar circle. On the Wengner Alp itself attempts 
have been made for years to encourage the growth of 
| trees—they will not succeed ; and it is not till three or 
| four hundred feet lower that they flourished in luxuri- 


| ant vigor.—Mugg’s Switzerland 


| 


LS 


s —The following are to the 
point. This is the law ” Friends visiting our 
|} sanctum Wii please bear them in mind 
1. Enter softly 
2. Sit down quickly 
3. Don’t touch the pok 
4. Say nothing interesting 
5. Engage in no controversy 

6. Don’t smoke 
} 7 Keep six feet from the tabie 
| §&. Hands off the papers 
| 9. [> Eyes off the manuserip 


If the editor is abrupt, or lor 





granted he is stailed—and vanish 


1 Dick Aimz first cross- 


ORIGINA AN T —W . 
fied into York State trom Canada side, he took 
t deinen at.s Canandaigua A waiting-maid 

sa on th table with them, and Dick spoke of her as 
servant, to the no small scandal of mine host, who 
i s house servants were called help 
Vor xt morning, the whe house was alarm- 
: ng from Dick of * Help! help 
in an instant ry persor 
sk. rushed into Dick’s om WwW 
\ I 1 much ob ged to ye, to De surt 
1 5 I ha l w shave 
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HARBINGER. | 


Ae en entitle shred | 


Of modern civilization, the natura] fruits are contempt for 
ethers’ rights, fraud, oppression, a gambling spirit in trade, 
reckless adventure, and commercial convulsions, all tending to 
impoverish the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 

ief is to come, and can only come from the new application 

ef Christian principles, of Universal justice and Universal love, | 

social institutions, to commerce, to business, to active life. j 
Wirwtram Evvery OnAnnine. 
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Tuesday Next! 

Let no Associationist, who can be in New York 
next week, fail to be present at our Anniversary Meet- 
ing, on Tvespay morning. A large attendance is expec- 
ted, and subjects of great importance will be discussed. 
Our brethren in New York and vincinity, we are sure, 
will let no slight cause.detain them from the gathering. | 
A new phase in the history of our movement 1s at| 
hand, and let all the devoted “nd true be represented 
on this occasion. The business meetings will be held 
on Tvespay and Wepnespay, commencing at 10) 
o'clock, A. M., and will probably continue through 
both days,and Tuesday evening. A public meeting | 
will be held on Wednesday evening, when addresses 
will be delivered by several eminent advocates of the | 
cause, from different parts of the country 





Remember | 
the number, 598 Broapway, over Banvarn’s Panora- 
MA. 








Woman's Rights. | 


In the excitement produced by the stirring news 
from abroad, we must not forget the indications of| 
progress which appear at home. A great change has | 
recently been made inthe laws of this State, which | 


shows that the spirit of reform is alive and vigorous. | 


The New York Legislature, by an almost unanimous | 


vote, has guarantied to woman her right to property. 
It is anoble act, and we desire to record it to the honor 
of the persons by whom it was brought about 
This change is but another step in the march of the | 
people towards a better order of society. The female 
sex, which for six thousand years has been the depen- 
dent and slave of the male, is at last emancipated 
from one of the mary forms of oppression under which 
it has suffered. The independent civil existence of 
woman is recognized by the law, which thus breaks in | 
upon the despotism of marriage. Henceforth, in this| 
State, the wife is relieved from many of the disastrous 
consequences which result from the caprice, the reck- | 
lessness, and the criminality of the husband. 
We anticipate the happiest effects from this reform, | 
though some of the sticklers for old abuses, we per: | 
ceive—who take no note of the advances of public 
opinion until it has been accomplished—are greatly | 
troubled by the event. It must be terrible for them to | 
live in these day when every breeze wafts us the! 
knowledge of the proud strides of the genius of Pro- | 
gress. But it will be some comfort to find that time 
will speedily assuage their distresses. As these great | 
reforms are executed one after another, the community | 
quickly acquiesces in the result, and only perceive the 
change in the increased facilities and comforts of life. ; | 
Much is still to be done for Woman, but we hail this 
preliminary movement as the omen of a greater com- | 
ing good. It is a blessed truth, so often repeated in| 
these times, that Revolutions do not go backward. | 
Every concession extorted or conquered from the Tyr- | 
annies of the past, is a sure and indefeasable gain. A} 
right once acknowledged is a right forever established. 
The Evening Post gives this account of the new 


law : 


* One of the most important laws of the session is 
that which gives married women the sole right of dis- 
posing of their property. It was doubtless passed by 
the legislature in obedience to the strong indication of 
public opinion given in the convention which framed 
the new constitution, where it was at first adopted by 
a large vote asa part of that instrument, though the 
vote was afterwards reconsidered, and the provision 
omitted, for the reason that it was more properly a 
matter of legislative regulation 

« This law sets aside the distinction heretofore exist- 
ing between single and married women in the control 
of their property. It gives the wife without entering 
into any agreement with the husband, either before or | 
after marriage, the right to assume the disposal of her! 
property, whenever by mismanagement or any other | 
cause he loses her confidence, and places it at all times | 
beyond the reach of his creditors. This is the general | 
principle of the bill. With regard to females married | 
before the passage of the act, it provides first, that her | 
property shal! be taken only for the debts of the hus- | 
band previously contracted, and not for future debts, | 
and secondly, that all grants and legacies hereafter re- | 
ceived by the wife, shal! be neither subject to his debts | 
nor to his disposal. Al! contracts, however, made be- 
tween the husband and wife before marriage, are to 
remain in force after it. 





THE HARBINGER. 


“By giving the wife the management and disposal of 
her property, the law enables her to make provis- 
ion for the education of her children. Nature has given 
her a greater influence over the character of her child- 
ren than the father, as well as inspired her with a 
stronger instinctive concern for her welfare. This law 
enables her to obey that feeling more fully than she had 
power to do under the old law. 

“This change in the law will also serve as a check 
upon selfish marriages, entered into for the sole pur- 
pose of obtaining possession of the property of females, 
and upon the reckless and criminal waste of the wife's 
property after this end is obtained. It puts it in the 
power of a father to be generous to those of his child- 
ren who have the least power to protect themselves, 
without fearing that his bequests will be squandered 
by their husbands. 

“The bill was introduced into the legislature by 
Judge Fine, of the Senate, and after considerable dis- 
cussion, passed that body with only one dissenting 
vote. In the other house it passed by a vote of ninety- 
three to three. Weshall not be surprised ifthe impor- 
tant change it has introduced should make other con- 
siderable changes necessary in order to harmonize 
these new provisicus with the rest. 





Reported for the Harbinger. 
The Seventh of April in Cincinnati. 


FIRST FESTIVAL OF ASSOCIATION, 


When it was first proposed among us here to have 
a little social friendly party on this day of Association, 
its practicability, if not its propriety, was doubted ! 
Some of our oldest friends thought the attempt so very 
Any- 


thing like a public demonstration was quite out of the 


“premature” that it must turn out an abortion 


question. Whether calculation could safely be made 
on somany as a hundred persons being interested— 


out of the hundred thousand in this precocious “ me- 


tropolis of the West”—was gravely debated by us 


When the evening came, there assembled with us, 


of ladiesand gentlemen, young and old, about five 


hundred souls! The large hall of the Melodeon had 
to be taken possession of, instead of another fn the same 
bhilding, of more moderate dimensions, which had been 
prepared ; and the character of the “ little party” was 
of course not a little changed 

Our mistake is not by any means the only one lately 
made by professed believers in Progress, as to the de- 
gree of “advancement”—towards their own position of 
The advent of Mr 
Auten has given fresh impetus to the movement, which 


course '—“‘ of the public mind.” 


once gained, it bids fairer than ever before to keep up 
This has demonstrated the importance ot the mission- 
ary department of the general enterprise. The mate- 
rieland the morale of an associative church militant 
existed in abundance—nay, it had been once organized 
and in active service, but it seemed to be resting on 
its'arms and fast disbanding. Things have since been 
done, which have surprised the very doers—or rather 
have done themselves, the opportunity only being pro- 
vided, just as—to compare small things with great— 
in the late national associative movement of France. 
However inferior our First Festival to what it might 
have been, and what its successors will be, it was, to 
say the least of it, highly encouraging. Such an at- 
tempt to unite intellectual improvement with festive 
recreation, and to give a moral interest to certain 
“mere amusements” wasin this latitude quite a nov- 
The in- 


troduction of dancing on an occasion of this sort was 


elexperiment. Its success is no smal! gain 
in particular a social revolutionary step—yet one which 
not a few, ‘‘ even in the churches,” are better prepared 
to have taken for them, than many more /rtheral minds 
give thet credit for! 

One result of the experiment must be permanently 
valuable. The Associationists of Cincinnati have con- 
vinced themselves practically of the practicability of 
rendering at least one kind of labor attractive—and it 
is the very work most pressing on them to get done— 
the labor of propagandism 

The festivities were introduced by a congratulatory 
speech from Mr. Allen. ‘ Reform Banquets,” he re- 
marked, “had lately become the source of alarm and 
difficulty, to not afew of the kings and despots of 
Europe, but they had also become the occasion of 
hope, an instrumentality of progress, in the highest de- 
gree cheering to the friends of humanity, throughout 
the world. They had now become chronicled in his- 
tory as the ‘incendiary’ causes of Revolutions.— 
Their power had been recognized as more mighty than 
the sceptre, and it had been demonstrated that they 
were more potent to change social institutions and re- 
store the violated rights of labor, than were National 
Assemblies or National Guards to oppose them. We 
were not so presumptuous as to hope for such results 
from our Reform Banquet to-night, but trust that 
through it we may be brought into relations of so- 


: ae . 
“The law isa brief one, comprising about four sec- | cia] unity, and friendly co-operation be quickened in 


tions, but it is so general in its terms that it covers a 
broad surface, and introduces many very important | 
changes in the arrangements of society. 

“If the wife chooses to invest her property in stocks, 
or become a silent partner in a mercantile house, the | 
income accruing from the investment will go to her 
support and that of her family, without being affected 
by the husband’s risks in trade or individual] transac- | 
tions. If the wife lends money to the husband and he 
fails, she wil! share equally with the other creditors in | 
the settlement of his affairs If the husband fails in 
business, and the wife at the time comes into the pos- 


| our mora! natures, and be made more efficient laborers 


in the work of human elevation and social redemption 

“It was perfectly consistent with the spirit and geni- 
us of the Associative movement to connect pleasure and 
social amusement with moral effort. Reform in times 
past had too much been made the occasion of penance 
and stoical self abnegation, but instinct as it was with 
the spirit of serene faith and philanthropic hope it should 


fil! ali hearts with enthusiasm, and all souls with living 


session of property in any way but by the gift of the! joy. We should at jeast have an occasional foretaste of 


husband, it is protected from his creditors Nor can 
he control her property belonging to her before mar- 
riage, or acquired afterwards, except so far as she con- 
stitutes him her agent 

« All this, however, s leftt the tree choice of the | 
parties, for if in prospect of marriage the betrothed fe- 
male by contract makes over to the intended husband 
the control of her property, this cannot be r 
after marnage 

‘The right given 1e€ wile to dispose of her proy 
erty, ol course, we suppose, carries with 


bequeat! tpdy Ww 


voke a 


‘ right 


the good we were endeavoring to achieve. He trusted 


that our Festival to night might be prophetic of the 
universal joy which was to fil] the future eves of har- 
mony 

In conse quence of our unexpected numbers, we 


were crowded trom the roon prepared for our enter 


tainment, and were therefore depnved of the artistic 
greeting, which was designed to symbolize, to a eerta 
extent, our views of man and his destiny The flow 
ers were nissing, those sweet ministe of the aro 


| 





iment of the ‘ Buckeye State, 


times, in the highest degree encouraging to those who | 
| 


| Ne wton had he 


| make that day an occasion of pleasing remembrance and 


kingdom, calculated to bring us into amity with nature, | 
and raise our souls to communion with the highest 
| Still we were surrounded with much to satisfy the wants 
of our sensitive nature. Our accommodations were 


Provision had been 


comfortable, and even elegant 


|made to supply the demands of the passion of taste | 
| by choice representatives from the kingdom of flavors. 
Our ears would be delighted with the harmony of | 
sound, and the supreme gratification of sight. “ Beau- | 
ty” itself was there to lend its charm, and command | 
our admiration. Our sensitive passions for once might | 
behold a type of their prophetic destiny 

“The Festival was also an illustrative expression of | 
the social sentiments, Ambition, Friendship, Love and 
Familism, were there represented to a certain extent, | 
These innate attractions would be active in seeking | 
and establishing these unities, in true social relations | 
with each other, so that our Festival would symbolize | 
the destiny of man in perfect society, when the race | 
would be made one, through the agency of harmonic | 
institutions. 

“ The intellectual would be called into exercise, and 


would find their satisfaction in the “ feast of reason,” | 


which eloquent and intelligent minds would serve to 
us on that occasion. In short, man, as a material, so- 
cial and intellectual being, would there achieve, for the 
hour at least, the destined satisfaction of all his natural 
wants. By that festival, therefore, was shadowed forth 
|}the Society which the Associationists regard as the 
destiny of man ; the composite activity and harmo- 
nie satisfaction of the senses and the soul 

«“ Tt was our aim to make our social institutions, like 


that festive gathering, an incarnation of the human 





God had implanted in our nature. Society should be 


an embodiment of the inherent loves which relate man 
| means and forms of human activity and development, 
find himself in his material circumstances and social re- 


lations, or to making his outward surroundings an ex- 


tension of his spiritual being 


stant correspondence between innate attraction and ex- 
ternal destiny. This would make life or labor a con- 
| stant testivity, lend it the charm of actual and ideal con- 
sistency, andsecure to us the means of education, and 
of the legitimate gratification of the senses, the intel- 
ilect and the affections. This would lend to life, or la- 


bor, the charm that the artist experiences in his inspired 


vocation. Yes! when the mission of Association was 


‘accomplished, when from diversified industry, chosen 





occupations, and scientific application of human activi- 
|ty, the material and spiritual powers of man should be 
| fully educated, and the inherent attractions of the soul 
‘should realize their destiny of joy, man’s whole life 
| would become a creative art, a poem written in noble 
| deeds, a charmed science revealing the loves of nature 
and God :—and rea! landscapes, inspired statues, divine 
architecture should embody the splendid ideals of the 
| perfect soul 

“The secret of the reform we proposed,was contain- 
ed in the discovery of the philosophic methods, and the 
| legitimate means of thus utilizing the passions, and in- 
corporating the social and material attractions of the 
| soul in corresponding outward relations and organiza- 
| tions It was the means, that would enable the man 
| within to find himself in the institutions without. And 
| from the glimpse of the subject, as illustrated by the 
| festival that had called us together, regarding it as a 
| partial expression of the attractions of human nature, 
we can form some faint idea of the institutions, the la- | 
bor, the school, the social life, destined for man in the | 
| future ages of harmony.” 
| Mr. Allen then gave a cordial welcome to all friends 


of progress, to the representatives of every true idea, 


passions, an expression of the divine attractions which | 


to-night we were not only in unity with the discip 


1 
ies 


of Fourier in Boston, New York, and Philadelphia 


who had assembled to commemorate the birth and Jaq. 
bors of this providential man, but with those who we 


re 
perhaps just returning from the festivities of this day 
in the old world 

“A few hours before us,towards the rising sun ,in Algiers 

in Madgascar, in the far off India, in nearly all the ej;. 
ies on the globe, this occasion had been hailed with re. 
ligiousaspiration and hope, by the friends of social pro. 
gress. Not only as at the last anniversary, in a hundred 
towns of France,was the birth of Fourier now being cele. 
brated, with every demonstration of devotion to the 
principles of constructive reform, but in every lowly 
valley, on every vine-clad hill, and from the heart of 
millions, in that young Republic, was rising the hymn 
of gratitude for the gift of Fourier, 

“Her late Revolution was guided by his genius, and 
tempered by the influence of his labors. Her almost 
bloodless triumph of the spirit of fraternity and free- 
dom, over commercial selfishness and despotism was 
the glorious achievement of the pacific and construc. 
tive philosophy which he taught. 

“France was at this moment paying honors to his 
memory, and with our brethren everywhere, we joined 
in the cherished aspiration, the prophetic hope of uni- 
versal unity, which the annual return of that day in- 
spired Applause.) 

After refreshments had been handed round by vol- 
unteer waiters, attracted to the service, STANLEY Mar- 
ruews, Esq., (editor of the Morning Herald) called the 
company again to order, and commenced reading the 
toasts 


Association._-The only solution of a problem that in 
volves the earthly destiny of man; the only fulcrum on 


| which to raise the world; the only mechanism by which 


to man and to the universe, industry the school, all | 


should be organized with the view to ennoble man, to | 


| nologist, or rather 
There should be a con- | 


man can develop his spiritual powers; which even now is 
organizing the chaotic elements of Society, and exerting 
its Haleyon influence over the stormy billows of revolu 
tion. 

Music.—A March. 

Prorrssor Bucuanan, M. D., the distinguished Phre- 
Neurologist, and Anthropologist 
responded, in a very able speech, taking up particular- 


ly the last idea of the toast. He stated many cheer- 


| ing facts respecting the recent revolution in France, 


the social features of which, he said, had not been suf- 


| ficiently recognized by the pablic mind, all of them 


| cease forever ; 


} . 
| Equality, and Fraternity, 


and the supporters of every philanthropic purpose, a | 


| welcome to all reformers in the sphere of Temperance, 


| Peace, Universal Freedom ;—welcome to the laborer, 
the merchant, the artist, and the educator ;—welcome 
| to the earnest restive radical, and to the true conserva- | 
tive of order and beauty, and especially did he welcome 


| those who were laboring for the true, the just, the good, 


ithe absolute in practical religion, for the establishment 


of the kingdom of God on earth. “Our object and pur- 


|pose was the same as theirs. Indeed, all progressive 
ideas, all philanthropic aspirations, all reformatory ef- 
| forts met and united in the Associative movement, like 
the prismatic colors in a ray of light. He, therefore, re- | 
| gardless of the prejudices and divisions of sects, and of 
the fictitious distinctions of caste, bid humanity a hearty 
| welcome, to the faith, the hopes, the joys and the la 

| bors of the Social Reformer, and especially to the fes- 
tivities of that occasion 

| ‘More than one remarkable event contributed to 


congratulation. It was the anniversary of the settle- 


> the beginning of an in- 
dustrial revolution which had converted the forest 
wilds, into a home of comfort and plenty for millions 


It was an illustrative example of the progress of our | 





were just entering upon the untroddeén field of Associa- 
What the Pioneers of this New World 


had done industrially, we would do socially and mor- | 


tive reform, 


ally. It was also the natal day ot one of the greatest 
men of modern times- 
“Not less than 


coverer of a new world 


CHARLES Fourier. 

Columbus or Leverrier was he the di 
Not less than Cope rnicus o7 
pene trated the regions ol the unknow 
and revealed the 


In an incredibly short period otf time, the Socia 


laws of divine harmony 


Seience which he announced, had penetrated the dar} 


! an arbitrary and fictitious civilization, a 


Wa King ti tour of the world In our celebratic 


| ed spire and capitals, 


| into the ground 


| “ Socialism and Fourierism ’ 


going to prové the benign influence of Associative 
principles, or “ Socialism.” “It was not merely a rev- 
olution in government, a toppling down of kings and 
thrones, but a reconstructive revolution. Socialism 
was really the procuring cause of this grand national 
movement. This was acknowledged not only by the 
confessions of friends, but by the sneers of enemies. 
The government had from principle as well as popular 
demand, recognized its right and its duty to minister 
to the social well-being of the least favored classes. 
That great principle of political morals, which has 
hitherto been thought too high in the heaven of virtue 
for government to reach, had been brought down in for 
practical application. (Governments henceforth must 
see to it, that the laborer has work, and obtains for 
itthe comforts and necessaries of life. The various 
companies in France which were about to establish a 
partnership, based upon justice, of labor, skill and cap- 
ital, were then mentioned as pledges that the worse 
than Mexican or Algerine war of competition would 
and the beautiful French motto, Liberty 
Applause) would be not 
only sentiments to admire, but principles to practice 
Renewed applause The most profound principle of 
philanthropy or of politicsever presented to the world, 
was appreciated and adopted by thirty millions of peo- 
ple 

“ The old political edifice was a temple of tyranny 
—of which king and nobles constitute the spire and 
dome, and the privileged orders the Corinthian capi- 
tals. The French people, although they had overturn 
and unroofed the whole edifice 
of oppression—had still left the walls standing, which 
with more oppressive weight were crushing humanity 
There was still a Moneved keudal- 
ism more grinding by far than anyother form of aristoc- 


racy.” The Doctor then read with great effect and sig- 


| nificant comments.passages from the correspondence ot 
| the New York Journal of Commerce, and other papers 


| of the day, expressing the writer's astonishment that 


had gained a place in the 
executive councils of nations “ On these questions, 


France was now in advance oft us. Our pupil had 


| improved upon her instructor, recognizing not only 


man’s right to life, liberty and the pursuit (?) of hap- 


piness, but to its possession and enjoyment. (Ap- 
' 


plause 

“Tf, as was said, happiness consisted in the prospect 
and pursuit of happiness, then were Associationists of 
all men the most fortunate. ‘Theirs was the poetry ef 
life. What a grandand glowing future was now open 
ing before them ' 

“Their minds were elevated into a serener atmos- 
phere, and caught a breath of the heaven on earth 
The feelings it 


they anticipated was their privilege 


rationally to indulge, could not but endeavor to express 


themselves in at least the usual forms of poetry. Such 


had been the case with himself, and he concluded with 


the recita! (interrupted by the frequent plaudits of his 


audience) ot 


THE FUTURE OF ABSOCTATION, 


Like to dim and shadowy mountaing 
meen at Ocean’s farthest verge, 
Viingling with its cloudy ramparts 

And its never-ceasing surge 
Thus to me the Future seemet 
On the Horizon of Tim: 


K ing oer lif’ setormy b w 


I u but rea mma it 





EE 


_ 


’ ‘ ' 
Bring its gior t yur eyes 
Have we! mighty Seer 
ive ther ' | iy Ny ? 
Ay wit! the eret mt 
( + l mar 1giow ” mind 
( um light wn ‘ 
Ac the sun js to the ] 
It that light 18 Hea ver descended 


In that light is boundless Truth 

In that light the future dwellett 
In the glory of its youth. 

trilliant seems that future, glowing 
In the sun’s all dazzling rays 

Far beyond the dre iry landscay e 
Of these storm-beclouded days 


On Columbia’s myriad hill-sides, 
Waving vineyards, groves and flowers 
Give their incense to the breezes 
Ever changing as the hours. 


On Colambia’s broad Savannahs 
Oxe Miiiion PALaces arise 
With their lofty glittering spires 

Rising toward sunlit skies 
And the choral songs of joyous 
Freemen o'er Columbia’s land 
Ring aloud from Plymouth harb 


F’en to California’s strand 
Hari that swe ig rain of n 

Oy y ir 1 the world 
Asan ang urmy marching 

With their t r i.) 
Thast nu yist : 

} m ti Pacaces and GROVES 
Where tl M rboring 

Ini it 
V here th | r é 

| y ré ’ ’ 
Wi r ’ ’ ur 

{ = 1 

’ ‘ x uT ' 

aa 4 } i cy rant r 
— Futu } 

r - ‘ x E : E 


end hu ty ( lenied mad ri 
the F’ May s t Liber J ind 
Deare ‘ he ¢ ; pe w rn r 


w warm!v { y tr her 

Profess Ste a car ; 
pe vy by M Mat we ¢£ a } I atriot of E 
rope, ade rte efl t ry country 
f several gene n I S pmer ot 
the one gr lea ot nar } \ which he sug 
gested th rcdidit r ’ st of an hr therhood 7 
f 
plying the possibility, at ne listant date fa United 
States of Eurone fo our mind at least nothing less 
was Implied in firs fraternity of tree nations The 


1 effectua 


present giori 
he observed, throug t Germany. as it had been in 
France 

The Ear! 
itable race through 
expelled the savage 


neers of the West—They k 
a trackless wilderness, 


May the Pi 


i an indom 
whenee they 
ers of Hamanity in 





the Nineteenth Century |! equally suce esful in leading 
mankind through the present wilderness of social disor 


der, and expel torever the host 
occupies the world 


4 Ha 


order of life which now 


Columbia ' 


= Le \ ¢ “ KNOW ate it 
he extensi ed ; : x ot 
sla ry made h hearing ss } 
t t nda ot sor eresting irks no 
the ss deeply sugges « r r < ‘ 
1 ite i>) es < ‘ y ¥ PG g 
appe = i riod in of the 
(; tet y j ‘ dw 
ia H 
t \ r t ‘ t 
W ec " re was abundar as for all. and 
hes ‘ vas f e « 
eirn Wee } ‘ r a A soi 
iCK-W ss y 
comt wavs . é en ad 
ne ¢ icKsS UpO rs 4 Ww i r 
Ww ne r } n ‘ [ = sno i 
be s King rough ? | = i © distine 
tions in society wert cnown I rsai good 
Ww ind reciprocity of off I But 
civilization had come upen us, and al! this socia ap 


had been crowded out of t 


piness wor W 1 Ali 
the superior refinements we boasted of, « y one of 
us knew that such a change for the worse id taken 
place Might there not then be another social change 
= ie better None were disposed to remair 


where we were, st ess to goon irom bad to worse 


W ould we not then go back——or rather go forward and 


ipward to some condition that with other good, would 


had left behind us, in s 


Could there 


restore that which we 


en pro- 


gress as we were now making? not be 


a state of things among men, In which every human 


being. however friendless, however degraded, would 


he provided f ri? Would we 1 our Associations ex 
te f endshi ol brotherhood, of 
benefice e toad ipplause lt we indee <4 
we ( j end ( La Ww A i 
eemed ble w H i 


kne } ‘ t wich ‘ 
( ( rt sy] ! i t 
hore i r tseil wi wi 
Ww 
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| philosophy, of which all 


THE 


hut erushed flower. she ha iffered under a social oppres 
na 1 ' . 
and ersal injustice. Hereafter, in the gardens of 
lative harmony, she will bloom in perennial beauty 


y not woman’: heart is bought! 


HY ludge Wa ER, coming forward to re- 
v t eat sentiment, was warmly oreete a as 
throughout his address, which was to the point, and in 


very happy style. He would have recourse to poetry, 


he said, if he had been a younger or an older man 


His motto in the former case might have been always—— 
nature made thee to 


© woman, lovely woman ! tem- 


per man——we had been brutes without thee,” &c. &c.: 
n the case, Scott’s “ O woman 


,’ &e., &e 


and sympathizing as he did toa very great extent with 


atter 


in our hours of 
| ease Confining himself to “ plain prose ”— 
the objects of the society, of which he considered him- 
| self that evening an honored guest—any fears he might 
have had of their having sentiments to express which 
he could not patronize, would have vanished on hear- 
ing that toast Applause If they could indeed 
bring about its realization, they had his most cordial 


support He 


most of why woman must 


demanded, in a tone al- 


Applause 


lefiance. he place dad 80 @n- 


tirely under subjection to man ; and almost every man 


1 } 
tnat the 


present manifested his conviction demand was 


t with a reason why Was it that woman was 


made after man !’ man was made after the brute ' 
Was that wome was mad out of mar eo was 
I ee of the duat of the ear 
As for yuality ere WV I ry like 
he wor I m for woman “‘s ething 
f y < Or t} I rried woman’s 
r whole y lea was easily summed 
| < I wit one pers and 
I = tne! Laug hter and apy lause 
ew 1e dawn of a better day wever. I 
a of nis s ret T ve \ 
é ‘ I NOI her | ral a 
a ( y w if r I ae rss 
‘ ' he 1 I ind Luere 
< tt y , 2 hear ft 
proud Roman king. It was Laur: wing water ¢ 
f a ! S¢ Laura haranguing 
fr stum mpassioned soul of Pe- 
tra Woman was W comy Sated kk giving p 
@ rig sas these DV nfluens an exerted 
every ¥ reguiated so y, as ther, daughter, wif 
and sweetheart i py lause The te: ipering influ- 


Empresses Catharine and Josephine over 


the iron hearts of Peter the nd Napoleon, were 


happily instan ed } I 


IS positio 


The first to kindle the torch 
the first to sow the 


i ¢eé 
xtinguishable 


f Liberty now 
seeds of science and 
generations have 
her former efforts in 


; } } 
ater struggies in be- 





succeeding 
reaped the rich harvest. Honor to 


behalf of humanity. Success to her 


f er eo 


na BO lie 
= responded to this interest 


Star Spangled Banner.” 


Professor Za 


ng sen- 


timent in a strain worthy of a native of ‘‘the native 
and of quence After a truly classic association 
rf é ng names of old renown with heroic events 
a 1 ot ur ters of rege re (sree i weneratn 
w) seem rally to n, to have hee according 
t 1 f e-a ed Dy the sc s of a 
former o eratio e& speaker contraste hose per 
le of livid em a erois Ww e brighter ace 
ww t g g f huma y religion and 
ra rother : ex csed 3 vir 
S < 2a¢r 1 ‘ re of 
fH % 4 os 4 ’ 


Cr re” es x an a 

st 8 Whor MA tee 
) S t y ars ig “ I 

oed the words of por Tis Greece } 

(y The ALS ry an 

n of na s arour er e stirring scenes of the 
E Ss Re { a-™ gt V ( es of the 
American Ke the thunders a ddening 
vias af th Fr Reve , seemed to iY lle 
pon the dull, cold senses of the dead. But those who 
ooked deeper than the surface could say she is not 
le id but sie pe r e spirits ot her giorious past 
were returning, and reéntering the bodies of her new- 
horn babesto raise up another generatior t heroes 


The past, the past—they could not escape the thrilling 


memories and deep reproaches of the past. Surviving 


ever looked their mute re 


monuments of ancestral giory 


buke upon their base condition. Every object that met 


the eye, every sound that accosted the ear, seemed the 


talisman of some being or event calling up vouth, beau 


from the grave, and restoring th 


mages 


ty and vaior, 


of self sacrifices and patriotism that slumbered in the 
Ins As they wandered amidst their itive land, re 
1oO A t r aSSO itions of oets, t r 
r “ tt y i ) 
rieh some W } treedom Dy e waves 
Q i ‘ Marath« Mhey ¢ 


HARBINGER, 


and rallying the strong 


the departed brave, a voi from the owe ecincts 
of ancient wor nd ancestral clory oice fre the 
hurried ho : y {> » fat ‘ } 

pur | ispirations of th i ers called em 


to assert the prerogative 


of man. Atthat vo 
Bozzaris sprang to the piace ot Leonidas, ¢ anaris took 


the lrelm from the hand of Themistocles, Mavrocordato 


stood in the Agora of Demosthenes, and Marathon. 


*latea, and Salamis, again resounded to the battle notes 


|of freedom, and become rehallowed with the blood of 


i the brave 


| 


| 


Old Greece lifted up her hoary head from 
the slumber of ages A hurried dream had passed 


over her—of chains and slavery, of lost virtue, of de- 


| graded and ruined children ; but she awoke to all the 


consciousness of her former self. There needs but the 


eloquent pen of Thucydides, to make the second strug- 
gle of Greece for freedom as pregnant with lessons of 
wisdom and virtue—as full of examples of heroism, 
self-devotion and patriotism, of resolution battling with 


difficulties, and genius trampling over all, as were ever 


her ancient struggles against the haughty power of 


Persia. (Greece has recovered her heroes, but not her 


a striking illustration of 


historians. Here seems to be 


one of the ideas of the great teacher of social science 


that the men of one generation may literally send 
their souls into the bodies of another. and thus work 
out those great res t® whnich the ymav ive empte j 
n vain to re 76 tor 

The ‘ ersant w storv w have o served 
there h 12 ‘ a era ol fi livridual fu—it is the ages 
of heroes 1 of demi-gods. An « fs tv—it 
sthe ages of patriarchs and of tribe Anera< Vation 


G ‘ i re is et an er era to ec por é 
earth. It is the era of Humanity. Humanity intl 
; : st sence < zy asserts 
é t { S S = a 
y rf cf £ f 
TX =f ¢ = t t 7 = 
i : ( e restieas tv of r it ¢ 
r e pris r ‘ ¢ yields iT 
I ( \ \ ' K mess Ww nas 
helping ha se the self-immolated victim of 
emper ce vice renew f ecovereda 


} racte It raises ye seec! oT raye rior tne siave 
r points ig V his misery anc s wrongs It 
stretches out an arm to the heathen. and calls them to 
ight to KNOW edge, and t« happiness It touches with 
hallowed fire the extinct altars « berty, of science 
and relig over the world, and drops a tear of re- 
gret even over evils tha: it cannot alleviate This is 


no time or occasion to enter into the proofs of the 


subject, but ismy profo ind belief, that the best and 


most sacred embodiment of the spirit of 


| Humanity is 


in the Associative movement of the day 


pr, the all « radica 





moDracing scope, the 


aims with which its comes to the solution of the great 


t the most 


problem of the earthly destiny of man, make 


promising harbinger of all that we can hope or expect 


for that destiny [ hai ts appearance, as the dawn of 
that era, wher e sna r ke every n gh idea ind 
r ri¢ ispira ot s i re VW ne sna remove 
é vy sorrow a l ae gvradat Oo I OWS AOW! nis 
spirit to the dust. When science and art, philosophy 
indr ) sha row! s head With giory a ip 
¢ < = pr I ne « i = et t 
. a hila ronisc sus ones 
i r - } 
, rty 7 y rely r w . ‘ 
é T ey i x < rois! se 
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* } 
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/ D ned to Em: 1 n Britis g 
. rt lrag down | pT ssor ’ n 
er < ar both social and i . nas the sympa 
2 he w | she w i - r 
’ rod. 
Vv St. I k’s day 
ry 
I 3 X ess er oO sy pathy drew 
tort i re 11 response the e spir of irist Pp 


riotism from Patrick McGro Esq, who w char 

eris ervor thanked us for al! that, ever since we had 
been a natio America had done tor Ireland In proof 
that eviis ot nat -fated c« ry were socia is 
well as political, its very unequal! distribution, or rather 
non-distridutior of landed property was instanced In- 
dustry on that isle could get no property inthe soil or 
in anything else under the canopy of heaven Stal- 


wart labor, with his brawny arms, had there to go beg- 


ging of capital—and begging in vain to tor the 


Siave 


merest pittance that might keep body and soul togeth 


er Last yeara million of the people had been starved 


to death Deep sensation Ought such a state of 


ings to continue (rod grant a change, thougt 


were Dy revolution 


D ocr ac 


ble destiny 


. , ‘ ‘ The? 
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ch were no less applications 


+ the nr ; 
ot ne precepts of Tea than 


i if preached from the 


ulpit. The ; 


speaker went on to enlarge on his idea,con- 


tending forthe 


necessity of the individual man, “‘stand- 


ng solitary and alone —becoming capable of this self- 


government, which he seemed 


to insist on as 
He « 
ation or any other outward agency” until—until, as we 
of the highest ends 
were attained of which such agency is proposed as the 


synony- 


: rth « y eonatrair } - 
mous with self-constraint despaired of Associ- 


could not help viewing it, one 


necessary means 


Labor.—“The price of all things,” and truest expression 
of prayer, though made a curse by a discordant and sel- 
fish system of society, it may be made a blessing by the 
attractions of Associative harmony. 

Air— “Away with melanchly.” 

The following remarks intended asa response to this 
sentiment,"having been written out by Mr. J. Wxire and 
read by several members of the Union are included at their 
request in this report. 

“The sentiment just offered covers the whole ground 
of the social question, both in its material and spiritu- 
al aspects 


cause of the 


It not ony brings to view the proximate 
wide-spread disorder that now afflicts the 


exterior of the social body, but it also recognizes the 
rationale of the great spiritual facts which have hither- 


to been but dimly doe i through theological 


the “Fa 


Labor is indeed, the 


dogmas— 
” and the Pe emption’ of mar 
price of al! things: a sthe 


Divmely appointed means of man’s elevation and pro- 


gress By it, the wilderness is converted into the fruit- 
fui held, our habitations reared. our thing tf rbricated 
our food provided, and every arti tf convenience 
and juxury furnished By ve move pon our rnvers 
floating palaces, and rreat si reu ivigate 
e globe In short, nothing is - stan 
Q e lab s, then, the « . exorat 
I 71 rn i noids ~ t pon e 
ea why hae e ah . case seek to a d 
r W Oo many running f t,and engaging 
ce ea i protessions, and in military 
¢ Wi re so s husiness < 
sbor 
I aan Ghent y here prese “ ¥ to ansv 
It is because abd S De nyustiy l v It 
has bee Op} rease ci ‘ 0 . rived ¢ 
he rightful reward of st ) work- 
ed, and reduce » the ee c r dge é 
has been kept in ignorance, and refuse h position 
n society which would cal! into ac iis higher f - 
Ss He Is af graded 
hat this is ali true, the history of iabor at this day 
tvo abundantly testifies. The starving poor of Ireland ; 


, and the enslaved 


the groaning operatives of England 


and oppressed of all the earth, furnisha fearful amount 


of testimony to its truth Yet, with all this vast 


amount of evidence, borne to the of the whole 


ears 
civil ized 


world, on every breeze of heaven, the condi- 


tion of the laborer is not unproved——nay, it is becom- 
ing worse And why? Who can offer a sufficient 
eas nt =) ») = :] t y ’ . >} =~ | 
reason tor Ich Obsunate injustice, suc n pe verse impol- 


icy in the administrations of society ? 


“My friends,must we not look for the primary cause 





of all this ooscuration of mind—this gross darkness 
of intellect— perverseness of judgement in the 
great st} al fac set forth theological phrase, as 
} the F of man '-—or his deciension from a state of 
Spiritual perception to that of mere sensuous Know!l- 
eage, In which he takes cog i miy of the things 
and events of outwar iteria te by spiritual 
percept I mean s y & percept 7 the things oi 
e splr Ww s erey wth, sincerity 
scion. a e graces ¢ .e human sot | 
stot sence. or rather e unde t tion « 
ese 8] a owers ol ma li WW ier the dark- 
SS and } versity Ol all tyranny a ssl 
| = S | et ‘ ‘ ese ces t 4 — 
. imanity i 4 rse ‘ 
g e dignity His eyes are closed to 
grand t that a sel ibor is nothing less than 
era w rod—with a pres i omnipres 
ent i And seque e cannot Know that 
. rv usef work oweve! umble S attended with 
delig! a blessedness, a erlor joy, giving assur- 
ance of the l € approval,and the immediate fellow- 
ship of angels 
Friends, am I not stating simple truths, to which 
every ana W ia nere present can bear esti- 
mony 
But, as it appears that man is so fallen,the question 
occurs, how shall he rise?) By what means shall he be 


elevated, redeemed ? 


lhe ministers of religion would answer truly 


nough, 


that the first and principal rheans of redemption are to 


be found in prayer senti- 


But what is prayer ihe 


ment just offered says, that ‘labor is the truest expres- 


s10n of rayer And so itis 
‘An aspiration of the soul is nota prayer,but merely 
he beginning of one Nor yet is a verbal expression 
of thdt aspiration a prayer! ts fulness. A third con- 
1 or sr site in mpiete Lna this condi- 
. I \ Vo! possess, to be the 
l é rat ieast endeavoring t 
1 en maniles l ie Inder 
ut 1a oO Worl ! ane 
rijie u t = s t 
Ledemptic I i 
_ 
WW he 
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the labors of that brilliant genius, whose birth into our 


world we are this evening assembled to commemor- 


ate—the genius of Cuar es Fourier. 


In consequence ol the greater consumption of time 


than had been calculated on, the remaining toasts had 


to be read without any other response than the music 
severally appropriated to them, and those they drew 


spontaneously from the audience, some more, some 


less genial. 

Pius Ninth.--The true Father of his people; more 
honorable in reigning in the hearts of his subjects than 
in sitting in the chair of St. Peter ; suecess to his propos 
ed reforms, may he learn that spiritual liberty is as ne- 
cessary as political freedom. a lala) 

Adesti Fidelis. 


The World’s Reformers.-Hitherto when they have 
asked for bread they have received a monumental stone—- 
hereafter let us not only honor them when dead, but sym- 
pathize with and assist them when living. : 
Air—“ Life let us cherish. 
‘i-Slavery movement.—The truth it asserts is 
rsal reproach to modern 


Air- 


The An 
the deepest reproach,and a unive 
civilization. 





ise 





The Peace movement.—It will realize its idea only 
when the competition of individuals as well as nations 
shall have been displaced by universal! co-operation. 

Musi: A Pastoral air.” 


Land Reform—The right to live located somewhere on 
earth as well asin air. 





“Home, sweet home.” 


Labor, Skill and Capital.—The three 
wealth and social welfare. In society, now antagonistic, 
in social harmony they are one. 


“A Walts.” 


The ces.—That lift man from nature up to God, 
the,chief of them anthropology, the seience of man, the 


guide to universal unity. 


Net 


+. 


spacious Firmament.” 


The 


The Fine A The most lasting monuments of Na 
tional glory, that weave those imperishable chaplets” that 
encircle the brow of genius. 


“Love not.” 


Hebrewes.—The first to aspire toa Divine Social 
Order. Rising from the oppressiun of ages, may thei1 
long cherished prayer be fulfilled. Rejoicing in their po- 
litical enfranchisement in America and in Europe. we 
welcome them to the hopes and labors of this age, des- 
tined under God to regain for a united humanity, the 
f the promised land. 

i Prayer from Moses in E 


Th 


blessings « 
aypt.” 


SJ i 


Educa Che realization of man’s true destiny. The 


integral and joyous development of all his powers, now too 
often madethe scourge of youth, an unattainable good to 
the poor, a chain to bind the human intellect to systems 


of error. 
‘HLope tells a flattering tale.” 
y of Cha F’ourier.—The Harbinger, 
otes, making certain by his science, what 
men only hoped for before him. 

‘La matinee est belle.” 


The M "! 
as his name d 


rations ot 


e aspil 


tn 


—— 
Letter from London. 
Lonpon, April 11, 1848 


R. W. Emerson—Chartists— Reform 
Hugh Doherty— France 


in England— 


To the Editors of the Harbinger : 


My pear Frienps :—I have now had many oppor- 


When 


first I met him, the impression was faint, but ever since 


tunities of seeing your remarkable Emerson. 


then he has been coming out into clearer outline and i 


more unique proportions. At present I reverence him 
for being no bigger than other men, while yet he is so 
much more preciovs. He is only a small stone, about 


the bigness of an egg, but thenit is a diamond; he i 


8 
only a moderate sized metalline cup, but then it is 
pure, thick gold ; he is only a bush as big as a rose, but 
then itis theimmortalamaranth. I mean by this, that 
without being visibly great or potent, his qualities are 


You fee! that he is socandid, and s 


wondertu! re- 
spectf i! lat communion otf converse resuits even 
where the differences of nature and opinion are re- 


markable He isan enemy into whose ear you pour 


your compiai its and your plans; a of whom 


pesiecer 


you take counsel respecting the morrow’s sortie, or the 

which you are to Spring upon him at mid- 
j a del 

night He i 


dangerous\y delightful man ; 


counterm 


is in short ightfully dangerous, and a 
and one whom you can- 


not see or know long, without inclining to believe that 


there are more substantial ties of love and respect 
among men, than strait dogmas, or party cries 
We have had very much talk upon Assoc ation, and 


to friend Emerson, that thatindividuality 


{ 


which he would maintain so 


nt 
i 


tried to h 


inviolate and so high as 


to make it even doubtful whether there be a Higher, 
was prac y null in the present confusion, where 
there is no space between man and man, but would 
come forth w power and great splendor under the 
new social! regime He is quite willing to see wha 
ever there is in this same Associatic and I am sure 
to help it with his own earnest sé He goes to Paris 
in a few days anf@ will take a letter Hugh Doherty 

On Sunday evening last we had avery edifying re- 
mnion ai my house Emerso Thomas Cx oper, and 
several others were present ind was admirable to 
iotice the topic of the evening which all foreign 
subjects one by one immersed themselves nameiyv, the 
rights of labor, and the Association of man. That is 
the European question, more or less openly broache: 
everywhere, and which is making solid lands vibrate 
and wash about as if they were theatrical! floors of 
linen, u comes o clear recognitl and prom 
ised 

Th f rk ey’ Eng 1 Old 
principles s now ¢ ¢ been d 1, but 
as the “ y r' cease Was nm 
ascertal i i W tualism appears ( 
reign among : tn Their whole ef 
fort is, ea kee \ it | A ia ne } 
stands a agains I y “ 1 
s his fear i Bow ! ia 
ie nV? a i 

l } - | 


elements of | 


HAR 
NN  ————————————————L_——————— ee 


THE 


morning Papers, studiously cater for the middle and up- | 


per classes, and allow them to read nothing but what 


they would wish to be true Their version of the 
novement is a thoroughly expurgated edition of con- 

. . } 
temporary History ; the desires of these classes are | 


s 


made the grounds of a Censorship as stringent in it 
If 


you want to know what the spirit of modern France | 


way as anything which exists in St. Petersburg 


and Germany is, you can no more get information from 


the London press, than could the people of Warsaw 
‘learn the truth of the French Revolution 


This has been exemplified in an extraordinary way 


number in the al 


respecting the Chartists, who 


Kingdom some millions Until within the last week, 


the unfortunate inhabitants of London had no idea of 


the existence and pressure ot this body of men; the 
| Times, and the upper-class newspapers, never reported 


their proceedings, never stated their wants, stil! less 


lent a kindly interference to do anything in the way of 


either gratifying or conciliating them The freedom 


|of the press was the extremest means 


{ suppressing 
ithe Truth, and suffocating the expression of the Char- 


ltist mind. But is it not so with all the of the 


gZyres 


vicious circle ; do not all Civilized politics tend to bam- 


boozle the great mass, andto unchair their own pro- 
fessed principles ? 


Well, it came outthrough these same organs, that 


to have m - 


For 


i became louder and louder, and at 


the non-existent Chartists were a great 
days its approach 


and 


terror 


ing in London on Monday last 
| 


ast the 


cries 


lscreechings of the Times proclaimed that the 


wasathand. This journal had good reason to fear it, | 


for one of the long declared objects of the Chartists in 


ithe first moments of their success, should any await 


them, is the destruction of Printing House Square, 


| which is the Times office ; a resolve which, however 
it isto be deplored, cannot be wondered at, considering } 
the manner in which the Times has sold itself to the | 
middle classes, and the vast powers which it brings to | 
bear in hiding unwelcome truths from the English 
world 
The whole thing passed off quietly enough Che 

sovernment had fully prepared for despera , 
cies; the public buildings were garris | with troops 
provided with artillery, and amply | sioned : +] 
disposab e militarv force was I lou i the er 
ivirons; added to which betw 150,000 1 200.000 
special constables were sworn for tw 1s Se! 
vice. The Chartists made no great appea the 
face of this huge armament of the mid asses 1} 
took the trouble to perambulate the leading thorough- 
fares of the West End of London on that day. and 


found all the shops shut, and the side-walks crowded, 


very few females being among the passers, which gave 


multitude rather a sombre appearance Beyond 
We 


same 


the 


this, nothing remarkable was to be 


seen are 


kind 
(the rendezvous on Hampstead Heath,) next Monday, 


‘threatened with another gathering of the 


} 


| 


} 


when probably all business will again be at a stand 


still. 
What is to 


| present I assure you, it is profound ; 


come of the 


At 
Loy - 


English agitation ? 
it 1s pitlable 
|alty is dead, but not buried, and the same may be said, 
deas which have 
of 


met 


I am afraid, of all the other great 
| been forathousand years the upright back bone 
Wherever two or three 


are 


English eivilization 


together, you find that their first principles have been 


debauched, and are supplied by faint verbal things 
which falter in the utterance. Nev eless the mole- 
a an 5 
cular vitality of Englishmen is great, and I ineline to | 
! 
think that the strong instinct of self-preservation will | 
jherd them yet for a time—perhaps for a long time— 


/ under the present poiutica d social framework. Even 
those, however, who are stanchest, appear to think 
that the Charter (that Repub ust at last be | 
conceded, but not for a! ig time y | 
i | 
| From the imposing demonstration of our midd 
classes on Monday last, when they constituted the na- 


tional guard of England—if Imayreason from Lon | 


don—lI should infer t! 


vat our political and socia! reforms 
| 
are yet destined to be peacable and gradua! They 
must notwithstar ding be prompt and sweeping, even 


| to satisfy the middle classes, who are at this moment, 


| without knowing it, in possession of the 
} 

and of the Queen’s 
i 


| liament and the Country with a New Reform Bill, more 


Lic gisiatiure, | 


person Probably then govern- 


ment, t be not quite blind, will come down to Par- 


| 
or less extensive, to endeavor con ate the middle | 
classes, and the most educated portion of the Chartists 
also, and in this manner to break ip tne ranks of the 
latter Will such a measure be suc asful even for a 
time It is impossible to answer the question Any 
}morning’s post from Dublin may throw suc mbus- 
tibles into England as to render our little fire engines 
quite unavailing | 
That whatever isto | me may be done peacably, | 
we all hope and pray ; fora revolution here would bs 
| horrible in the extreme Hearths and homes would be | 
swept down in its burning lava, and when all this was | 
past the demon of civil war would be the first resur- 
rection out of the ashes. This isa ) iry fror 
the laracter to we ciasses om pas i 
ory eules wi ey i powell nh 
tne rat 4 ‘ } I yt 
ol ie ip] 
Th Peg 
- : ea g y 
a iey VY Kl s 1 
1 orms is ] ) ; ist 
milli \ “ i \ 
r \ \ sk ? 
i y S i acy 
Cha de i 
i 5 fa \V ( 


for which He lent it 


kept pouring in to join the first beseigers, 
| cult to avoid the fear of sanguinary collisions 


BINGER., 


that sees any grappling irons which we can throw out 
to arrest our quickening descent of this portentous 
slide ? 

I 


have it from my brother, who has just returned from 


I could say much to youof the state of France, as 


Paris—and Doherty. I hear that in these convulsions, 
Doherty is calm as evening skies, confident beyond the 
He 


alone of Frenchmen seems to comprehend the position 


present, radiant with hope, faith and charity 


and the means of realizing the best I hope he will 


yet fulfila European mission, as the Grand Pilot of | 


French Society. I am sure his geniusis equal to his 


heart, and both, to any circumstances, whether of per- 


il or prosperity 


One question comes to the mind in viewin 
! 


A 


r PT. 
LS I 


rible drama which is transacting around us on all hands 


Why does Providence allow property, the basis of the | 


present Society, to be thus threatened with subversion 


The answer appears.to be that God lends all things 


for their uses, and this same property is about to be re- 


sumed, because it has not been used for the purposes 


le- 


pendent upon its duties ; which it has not known unti 


Its rights have been really 


too late 


P.S. My brother has come from Paris delight- 
ed with the Grande Natio, and hon Republi 
cain—at least for France ; and he thinks that a repub- 
lic is, sooner or later, inevitable here also Doherty, 


he says, is sublime in his confidence, fearing not death, 
which, 
He s san 


guinary struggles in Paris before the Terre aux Trav 


fully he told W., he 


and dilated into the heroic ; nowever, 


takes the form of a lofty peace apprehend 





ailleurs is conceded ; but as 


now piac ed 


tin the morning ot the 25th the people of Paris 


arrived en masse before the gates of Vincennes 
fort was occupied by six or seven thousand troops, who 
a} 


t 


wail 


for the last eight days within s 


t wr 
\ t 
yt heen 


seeing none of the newspapers of Paris, had n 


able to appreciate the character ot the new revolution 


False reports about the conduct of the people towards 
the army had even cast some irritation, some distrust 
into the spirit of the garrison. 

Seeing the efforts which the people made to pene- 
trate into the place, seeing the numerous masses which 
it was diffi- 
The 


bare thought of this danger at once inspired our friend 


Tamisier, captain of artillery in the normal school, 
with an admirable movement. He went and mingled 


got possession ot 


pe rsonally with the people who had 


}| nephew, he is a brave friend of the people ;” 


what is great and generous. According!y 


you might 
des: That's it! 


We 


Live our brave captain 


hear from all s Bravo never 


asked for anything else 
Sure of being comprehended by these noble heart. 
The 


Tamisier demanded to be led at once to Paris 


people moved along the wagon upon which he was 
mounted. Thanks to this movement and this new 


turn of the popular mind, the drawbridge rises, and all 
danger of collision disappears The immense er wd 
returns upon its steps, drawn along involuntarily by an 
idea,by a sentiment, by a man of heart. A certain order 
established itself in the convoy, T'amisier is seated on 
a locker between two of the people, who press him af 
fectionately, und receive all his words with enthusiasm 
One of them, an old man, dividing the danger which 
threatens our friend on the avenue of Vincennes and 
“T am his uncle, 


in the faubourg, said to all he 


is my 
and he 
shielded him thus with this paternity of the heart dur. 


ng the whole route 


la rrinas > oe ’ lot tha - ' 
Barricades were taken down to let the wagon pass, 
from the top of which the orator sowed all along the 
road words of peace, h ype an 1 fraternity No more 
1 ’* ‘ , 
blood! Nomore conflicts!” said he; “your's, my friends j 


sa the noble mission to proclaim the union of al men, 
ot whatsoever rank.’ Led « aptive by this Word of a 
man speaking from conviction, the people pressed 
around him and embraced him; one held his shake. 


another his sabre, a third wiped his forehead with his 
handkerchief ad 


these ncessant 


The wagon vanced slowly across 


waves of popu ation \ augmented by 


| new throngs from the faubourg St. Antoine, to form the 


himself juite prepared for any event, either the scaf 
fold, ther things. Certainly he isshaving close to 
ugly contingencies. But his is an invulnerable Love 
TT 
—e Pacifia ' 
A Day of a Phalansterian 
Wes tell some day perhaps the part wt was 
taken by our school in general, and by several! ot ir 
| fries isin particular, in the movements of th | 8d) 
und 24th of February But her 2 an episod yt 
Avo l 25th, which cannot long remain K wn 
to Phalansterians, inasmuch as it proves the p of 
| the r tn iA id he ars the seq! ot that true yur g* a hiie h 
befits themin circumstances like those in which we ar 


| 


and | 


escort of this unknown man, so full! of faith and of d 
votion. ‘l'amisier himself caused the wagon to be 
stopped at every moment, to speak to the new com- 
ers 

Thus that mob, so furious a few instants befor re 


turned to Paris fi 


unofte nsive cor 


aing 





taking down the barricades at a moment when it was 
expressly forbidden to open them, but acting under 
ntluence of the creat ideas which had ius f i 
ed to the Tr 

Having reached th square of t Bas W re the 
harricades were more numerous 1 r would 
have cost too much time to move them, Tamisier resists 
the d his popular escort, a iT ds on 
foot he column of July r ws his heart 
warming appeals. ‘The peop in aloud trio 
songs 

rhe captain escorted by the crowd arrived at the 
Hotel de Ville There, after having expounded ina 
few words the mission which he had undertaken, using 
the last accents of a voice almost exhausted, he took 
up the word in the name of the army, of that brave 
army so devoted to the nation, and whose dignity, he 


cried, they might, in such circumstances have consulted 


beforehand. His words were comprehended Some 
persons endeavored to retain him at the Hotel de Ville. 
But the true mission of the captain of artillery, the 
The 


people themselves, to testify their adhesion to the ideas 


disciple of Fourier, was to terminate otherwise 


of association, of order, of harmony and of universal fra- 
ternity, were to escort Tamisier to the publication of- 
fice of the journal which propagates and defends these 
Scarcely, in fact, had he 


ste ps ot the Hotel de Ville A 


1deas reappe are unon th 


ie 


when all ¢] who had 








a ati daa lene ¥ F eS ae en ‘ aie ; 
the pa age to the p ace, and appea j ‘ neir enti accompanied him enlute d him with their acclamations 
ments of honor to make them compl! he 1 tha he and followed him anew even into the co irt ofthe Dema- 
brave men to whom the depot of the national SENS} cratie Pacifique, where, after fraternizing with its ed 
had been confided, could not abandon these arms and] tors, they took leave of them with « sa thousand 
suffer their post to be invaded with failing in their] times repeated of “Live our brave capt F 
|duty. The garrison was entirely disposed to submit| jer! live the Republic' no more bloo ts sl 
to the popular government which had sprung from the | ¢jets '” 
revolution ; but it could not without shame yield the Thus at the ry mom wi = : 
arsenal of Vincennes to the first threats of an armed]! tion of labo ssociatic of inter = vidarity f 
mob Che men who heard this appeal were not in-| pankind sprung up from the barrica ind befor 
sensibie to it; me vertheless the Invading muUIttUudes } they became a subject of study at the Luxe ibe urs 
again grew urgent, and the slightest new incident people received them with acclamation person 
might have compromised everything of one of the best soldiers of our army 1d at 
While asingle man of the army spoke thus same time, one of the most fervent disciples of | as 
' } ’ F 
heart of the people, a member of the Provisional! Gov-|! ;,, 
i ' 
ernment, M. Ferdinand Flocon, had made his way | a —— 
. t . 
into the fort, and was in conference with the governor. | Hopedale Community. 
The result was an order for a convoy charged with This Institution, as all our intelligent reade - 
; = } 
muskets to set out for the Hotel de Ville lhe wag-| fully aware, is not an attempt to embody ein ndeslan 
ons were directed towards the gate which the peop e| of Social Science, as discovered and ited by 
were beseiging This gate had been opened, and the | Charles Fourier. It makes no pretensi: 1 a 
convoy was engaged upon the draw-bridge, when the} acter of an Associ Phalanx, nor has it ever been 
crowd precipitated itself upon the wagons, snatched off} jn possession of sufficient means to roduce creat 
all the muskets in a minute, and firing in different provements in the organization of industry g 
rections, set out to enter the place. Disastrous conse- | an uncommonly interesting establishment, both on a 
| ' 
juences seemed inevitable count of the high moral and religious aims of its found- 
j | | : 
At this critical moment, which te id bores »| ers. and the lustration that it actua presents of ¢] 
prevent, the captain Tamisier threw himself again ©} social advantages of industrial combination We n 
} } i ae } ' . 
the midst of the people Lost at first in this compact} tice in the last Practical Christian, a semi-month y 
crowd, he made vain eflorts to be heard The mission | Journal issued at Hopedale, whose spirit was never 
which he come to fulfil was misconstrued, he was} known to belie its name,an account of the present 
about to fall a victim perhaps to his devotion, when, by | condition and prospect of the Community, which we 
the aid of a man of the people, who divined his pu shall no doubt gratify our readers by copying 
pos >» succe lng i one of ¢t ag °, ‘ 1} 
pose, he sueceeded in mounting upon eot the wag Phe" last Christian Register publishes the following 
ons and in attracting the attention of the crow What! remarkabl piece of information Some of our p yple 
he said then, no one might repeat There ar ine [| at home may be editied by the news it contains 
i is Which give to words a superhuman accent } RESUL1 COMMI EFFORT 
he North ton Associatior f Ind tr , 
At these accents, at this voice, the p | Use ind - Eoeeamp a . OF SBOE ry was aba 
i i | ‘lo ed under the pressure of a debt of forty thousand d 
en ul Hopedale ha linquished the community-princiy 
The la sier expounded ind goes upon the individual plan ‘There are a littl 
' ver seventy persons at present wh family hiring it | 
+ » l= im ' ! 5 l 
| D j I f hepub c of 1384 il | vf rate hou except a few wl are taken to | 
i i I f organiza t jal i ntleman stated that his earnings, vy n « 
ployed, did not exceed seventy centa a day 
, ae [ees " ~— eld i e on Sunday and a econferer i Thur i 
“ es and all peo; H rd \ And yet two per f very < lerable talent 
wel ‘ entimet v j have always been ! with this A iat 
i 
t due the é foul i ‘ 
I pity ia thi pub ea } iti 
I cal i I ery W é old i\ r res] ( mou \ 
0d ) who aiway i i j i ’ ition AX VW nn ‘ } | 
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dn V ' - a blessed thine fes [LLUsTRATION.—Mr. Choate was engaged last weel RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 
na. whit “ } ecessary : nd America co they obtain ever arguing hetore a mimitte it Leg ature, the dist FOREIGN BOOKSELLE 1 BARCLAY-STREET, 
‘ a) ‘ 4 ted t madary y . ‘ Seat 4 , 1 
; ‘ nt ‘ ( \y y The y ear ; } t they « ) ore eel : +3 i we ‘ “oe ik ] “dl i { a H 
AUsEe ¢ ! f lov ' 1 o ar wy} . 4 pee alluded to the a 
4 er Com ~ r ence. ¢ r¢ . : 
as R . the IN M1ss8 i tury ag lw 1 as so | I I R’S M. Reforma 2 : r isc t 
; 1 y ! y Y ¢ ' V nem con vik aid he . and wit et tling act h 4 Folge mit , gs oe ma G acht 
, r its corresp< f en ‘ ©} I na il tto the de dation of ys Vino f hound ga reign State n th rth by a : ] iS tet sa y Db A | Zin ; ; 
We suspect HI ohtained hic niormation co e fa to earr t for ther lion. on t wont vat — outh by . Baende in 4to.Ge ; $7 50 
, tunat ‘ . : ‘ . . : Luther’s Werke. Volistandige Aus seiner uptschrif 
erning Hopeda e tror one i : iortunately co Worshiy ¢ held once on Sunday A Sunday hees in Swarming time. and on the east by thre« hundred , v b ‘ af 2 ah | el Ha B en 
aaa ‘ ‘ ly } r { 2s with f : let ; inleitungen Anmerkungen 
tituted persons who are inveterateiy addicted to moral school is held in the morning, a general Bible Class in! '9°*%¢* ' 1 Bre brands tied to their tai Barre Ga Otto v. Gerlac} Baende in 
c : Y & a» dhe = act i eT I 
efuttering It is very lifficult for some people to state the forenoon. and a religious meeting in the afternoor é ’ , io 
; ; aga ] awe 6 ; Thos] : ' : druckte Predigten, Aus den ndschrift 
facts respecting nose a nst whom they have a pre- |fo preaching, exhortation, devotion, &c Whethe Bap § K.—~ome time since, » men employed as on VOR W. Hoeck wh rt aa 
r idice, piqne or gruage News-gatherers, howev ny of this is worthy to be called worship we Ww not gineersand brakemen on one of the railroads, were ad Faeckel md Wirken Marti rs. 3 Baende 
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to keep our readers informed of the movements of the 

Indians in Yucatan, and they are doubtless aware that 
after a long course of oppression they ‘have risen on the 
whites and are driving them out ofthe country, not with- 
out great cruelty on the one side and suffering on the 
other. In consequence, an emissary from Yucatan has 
come to this country, offering us the sovereignty of that 
province, if we will only re-conquer it from the Indians, 
The President has embraced the offer, and urges Congress 
to senda military force to Yucatan, not only to relieve the 
whites but to annex the territory to the United States. 
This he would have done without delay lest some Euro- 
pean powor should get the start of us. Congress have, 
however, not received the proposal very favorably, and it is 
doubtful whether it will be adopted. 

RaiLroap Accipexts.—During the past week two fatal 
accidents have taken place on the railroad between Alba- 
ny and Buffalo. The first was on Sunday near Herkimer, 
by a collision of a passenger with a freight train, two men 
were killed and three seriously injured. The second was 
on Monday near Rochester, caused by running off the 

the engineer and fireman were instantly killed 
and several of the passengers injured. | 





track ; 


OF" The local elections in Virginia have just taken 
place, and have resulted much in fayor of the Democratic 
gained five | 


party. In forty-six counties that party has 


Delegates and one Senator 


| Feine Ausgabe mit Goldschmitt. 


In lowa a State Superintendent of schools has just been 


chosen. Mr. Hancan, Whig, was the successful candi- 


date. 


OG By late advices from Mexico we learn that Father 


Jaranta the guerilla chief has been arrested by » Mexi- | Taethig ment, and regard it as one of the most valuable publications of , ad. 
th : or a n arrested by the Mexi Die deutsche Buch ufd Kunsthandlung the day. ‘aan Register of Facts connected with Political Econ- 2 aisle saad 1 ce a 7 a 

can authorities. HELMICH & Co., : rests. C : ; | onographic Reader. med in numbers, by Stephen 
. omy and Industrial Interests, Commercial, Agricultural and Andrews and Augusins F. yle. Per number I 


Mortatity In New York.—The City Inspector has 
just published his annual report, from which it appears 
that during the year, 15,788 personshave died in this city. 
Of these, 7,373 have been under five years of age! What 
a horribly perverted state of things is that in which such 


wholesale infanticide is steadily practiced by society. I 
Say socicty, for it is notoriously the want of suitable so- 
ciatarrangements which destroys a large proportion 
these murdered children. Were there fit provision for 
maternal and medical foresight in regard to them, for 
cleanliness, good food, good air, andthe necessary care, 
who supposes that any such mortality would take place ? 
What a: tbsurdity to suppose that by any necessity of | 
things so many thousands of children are born into the 
world merely to be extinguished like worthless candle 
wicks! The fact is, that these little creatures were de- 
signed to grow up to intelligence, honesty and usefulness, 
aud society is bound to see that the means for that end | 
are provided; neglecting this duty, society kills, or has 
them killed, which is the same thing.—Correspondent 
Chronot J pe 

More CLauinvoyant Revelations IN THE CASE oF | 


Youne Bavce.—Since the account we published in the 
Chronotype some weeks ago concerning the mysterious 
disappearance of a young man named Bruce, who came 
from Westford to this city in February, 1846, and whose 
remains were recently found, through clairvoyant diree- 
tion, entombed under peculiarly suspicious cirewmstances 
in the City South Burial Ground, the relatives and friends 
of the deceased have been on the alert in making further 
Investigations. 

Frequent interviews have been had with the clairvoy- 
ant (Mrs. Freeman, in Lyman Place) who guided the 
prior successful proceedings, and the inquiring parties, as 
we learn, are sanguine that they have obtained such in- 
formation as will positively reveal the whole mystery. 

In addition to the former statement that young Bruce 
was drugged with liquor, &c., the Clairvoyant has given 
the names of the persons connected with the transac- 
tion, and the time and place of its occurrence !—which 
for obvious reasons it is improper to publish. She states 
that the drug was not administered to him with intent to 
kill, but to induce a stupor whereby he could be robbed 
withimpunity. The potion being too powerful, occasion- 
ed violent retchings, which ended in the bursting of blood 
vessels in the stomach, and consequent death. When the 
body was thrown overboard in the harbor, a rope was 
tied round the neck with a stone attached of sufficient 
weight to Keep the body underwater. A bill of sale which 
had been exhibited to the father, purporting to have been 
given by young Bruce in disposing of his sled, was pro- 
nounced fictitious by the Clairvoyant, and the name of 
the individual who drafted and signed it, made known. 
On comparing this paper with his so 

Bruce is satistied that it is a forgery. 

At the time of the finding of young Bruce’s remains, a 

coffin was discovered in the tomb with nothing in it but 
two bags of sand. The Clairvoyant states that these were 
deposited by resurrectionists when they robbed the coffin, 
and gives the names of a certain Doctor and Sexton as 
the guilty parties. 
_ Mr. Bruce is now in the city for the purpose of pursu- 
ing his investigations, and he deserves the sympathy and 
assistance of ail. The developments made above are cer- 
tainly worthy the attention of the legal authorities, more 
especially as without such aid their partial truth has al- 
ready been ascertained.—Chronotype. 


Sewine Macuine.—Those who have looked carefully, 
as we have, at the models in the Patent Office, have seen 
some rather awkward and complicated attempts to substi- 
tute steel and brass, cones and cogs, for the needle and 

it was in view of these 


nimble fingers of the seamatress. 
failures that we wrote addressing the needle: 


Thou hast a patent right (8 bless, 
Which Yankee wit can ne’er make less, 
For better means it cannot guess, 

With all its crowing, 
To cure the curse of nakedness 

Than simple sewing. 


But, prose or poetry, this must be taken back. We have 
just seen in operation a machine invented and patented b 
J. B. Johnson and Charles Morey, of this city, whieh will 


AN Bw Move oF THE Pagstpgnt.—We havetaken care | most valuable 
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New York at this season, or 
agency books may be orderedto be bought at 
with the least inconvenience and expense. 

Bauer, Dr. E.—Das Christenthum der Apostel, das ist die mit 
dem Urchristenthum theils uebereinstimmende, theils von ihm 
abweichende enthumliche Avftassung des Christenthums 
hurch die A: . Dresden urd Leiprig, $847. $! 7. 

Baur, Dr. Ferd. Christ,—Paulus = esu Christi. 
Sein Leben und Wirken, seine Briefe seine Lehre. Ein 
Bteitrag zu seiner Critischen Geschichte des Urchristem 


dhums. Stuttgart, 1847. $2 27. 
—Dr. , } .| Commercial Law and Mercantile Law rts, and D 
Hagenbach.—Dr. K. R. Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte Er cluding tusaresee, 


ster Theil bis auf Johannes Damascenes. Zweite verbesserte | of Courts in the United States and E ' i 
Auflage. Leipzig, 1945. $1 31. Partnership, Principal and ‘Agent, Bills of Exchange, — enerally. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mailing, 9; ,,, 
Hoek, Dr. W-—Dr. Martin Luthers ungedruckte en.| Guaranty, Bankruptcy, Shipping and Bisigetin. , inen, - . » tang On; 
Aus den Handschriften der Herzogl. Bibliothek zu Wolfen-} whatever else shall tend to develop the resources of the country 9g From the Complete Phonographic Class Book, ang; 
buttel. Erster Band: Dr. Martin Luthers Predigten ueber | and the world, and illustrate the various topics bearing upon enouneanee Reader, many thousands of persons in differen, 
Joh. 1 3—1. 4, 10 und Math : |. 33, 37—1.24, 31 Berlin, 1847 | Commerce and Commercial Literature ; and we may ventureto of the Union have me correct and rapid wrijn, 
$1 50. say that no work heretofore published, embraces in its pages so} without the aid of a teacher. " 
Humboldt, A. v.—Kosmos. Entwurf einer physischen| large an amount of information on all these subjects asthe tour | Phonographic Chart, No. 1. tor teachers and lecturers. 7), , 
Weltbeschreibung. Zweiter Band. Stuttgart, 1947. $2 374-| teen volumes now completed. ; a large chart, about four feet square, containing the Simple g 
Kahnis, Lio. K, 4 —Die Lehre vom Heiligen Geiste. Erster Our means of enhancing the value of “Tue Mrrcuants phabet. Ifis intended to be hung up in sight of a large clas 
Halle, 1346.81 62%. Macazine ann Commerciat Review,” are constantly increas while being drilled on the elements of Phonography, ~ 4 , 
Phonographic Chart, No. I1., for teachers and lecturers, 7}; , 


Kurtz. H. Tristan und Holde.—Von Gottfried von Strasbu ing ; and, with new sources of information, an extending cor : 
ertr nd beschloss - ir 3 ndence abroad, and other facilities which seven years’ de also a large chart, containing a number of simple word; 
which a class should be drilled at its first and second Jew); 


Dr. Franz, Handbuch der Geschichte der Malerei! votion to a single object have enabled us to make available, we 
shall be able to render the work a perfect vade mecum for the ° : - 2. 
Merchant and Manufacturer, as weil as to the Statesman and| p,;mary Phonotypic Reader, tor the use of schools, familis; »., 
Political Economist, and, indeed, all who desire information on; yneducated adults. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for py 
the multifarious operations of business life. ing, e 2 7 i 
Phonotypic Chart. This isa —_ chart, containing the «yi 
letters of the Phonotypic alphabet, for the use of teacher». 
lecturers, - te 
The First, Second: and Third Numbers of the Phonograph: p, 
porter’s First-Book, containing a complete list of the yi, 
signs used in the most contracted style of Phonographic ». 
porting, and illustrated by exercises for the use of those ) 
who have mastered the correspondin 
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Kueler, 
seit Constantiz. dem Grossen. Zweite Auflage unter Mitwur- | 
kung des Verfassers umgearbeitet und vermehrt von Dr. J. 
Burckhardt. Zwei Baende. Berlin. 1847. $6. 

Nissle, Julius, Umrisse zu Uhlands Gedichten in 36 Blatt, | 

$2 18 
Umrisse zu Goethes Werken in 92 Blatt in Stahlstich | coRRESPONDENCE ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE 
mit Goethes Portrait nach May. $1 75. | MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE. 


Dreissig Umrisse zu Hebels allemannischen Gedich- | a : 
| From Hon. Samuel R. Betts, U. 8. District Judge for the South 
| 


ten. $3 
ern District of New York. 


Umrisse zu Schillers Werken in 72 Stahistichen. $2. 
Architectonische Werke sind in reicher Auswahl ebenfallsvor | | have received the Merchants’ Magazine since its establish | 









Style of Phonogr 


| feb-19 421 Broadway | Manufacturing, it is, in my judgment, not equalled by = work | 
-_ of its size and cost, in fullness and accuracy ; and its collection : na ; , ; =" 
SWEDENBORG’S WRITINGS of Cases and Doctrines in relation to Maritime Law will be} OW. The remaining numbers will be successively ang 
, > - : ; _ | found highly useful to professional men—often furnishing Ame-| ed 85 they appear. 
H' AVENLY Arcana, or Heavenly Mysteries contained in | ricanand English casesof great value, which are not to be! The Sound-Chart of the English Lan 
= Sacred a iptures, manifested and laid open ; and index | found in any other publication. I most cheerfully recommend} A. F. Boyle. Price, ; 
13 vols. 8vo. $17. ‘ the work as useful in a high degree, to all professions studyin This Chart is not a Phonotypic one. It represents the sw 
— ee ogg | ee aie | Sense | the current history of the times. SAM’L R. BE1TS. | of the English Language by heterotypic letters and combs 
oa ‘33 =~ ee ee ee From Hon. John Macpherson Berrien, Senator of the United! tions of letters. The difference between other charts 9, 
B ae f of States from Georgia. elements of the language and the Sound-Chart is, that in; 
> Fe ,ear Joctrines Of the Ne { , de 7 - : 8 ' | - . a : 
| cnmaen The Lord The erat bedieman tn atinat ee I have been, for some time past, in possession of the several) former, there is no classification of the sounds, while ir 4 
The White Horse : Faith and Life. Net { ambric, 62% cents,| Volumes and numbers of the *‘ Merchants’ Magazine,” and in | Sound-Chart, they are classed asin Phonography. The 
On the New Jerusalem and its Heavenly Doctrine —j}0 cents | the habit of reterring to it. I can therefore unhesitatingly say, | quence is, that any one who learns the elements of the laoguy 
cing’ oe ; eo oa that I consider it a very valuable addition to the library of the | from it, is three-fourths a into — ledge of Phono: 
octrine o » New Jerusalem concerning Charity. 1: statesman, as well as the merchant, and express, as 1 do cordial-| phy and Phonotypy. Another great difference, and an ir 
en Ch bs. a ce ae ‘Ualveuall eer ? s ly, the hope that its publication may be continued with increased | tant one to teachers, is its price—only Fifty cents —whi: 
I New ( hone 1 vol. Svc. Cambric, @2 ae benefit to yourself, as I feel assured it will be with advantage to | other Chart of the elementary sounds can be purchased {or} 
smen than Two DoLLans. 


N.B. The first, second and third numbers only are {or ai 


guage, by S.P. Andrew) 








\'s hand-writing, Mr. | 


| tion of Babylon. Cambric, 44 cents. 
On the Earths in our Solar System ; together with an Ac 
count of their inhabitants. Cam bric, 44cents 
| On the Athanasian Creed. Cambric, 44 cents. 
| The Treatise on the Divine Love and Wisdom. 44 cents. 


A Treatise concerning the Last Judgment and the Destruc | 


The Wisdom of Angels concerning the Divine Love and 
Divine Wisdom. 62 cents. 

The do. do. concerning the Divine Providence, in which the 
Laws of Order are unfolded by which the Divine Government 
isregulated, 62% cent 
| The Delightsof Wisdom concerning Conjugial Love. 8vo. 
| Cambric, $1 50. 

A Treatise concerning Heaven and Hell, being a Relation of 
Things seen and heard. 12mo. 75 cents. 

A Summary Exposition of the Internal Sense of the Pro- 
| phetical Books of the Old Testament, and of the Psalms. 20 
| cents, 

The Brief Exposition of the Doctrines of the New Church. 

12 cents. 
| The Nature of the Intercourse between the Soul and the 
| Body. 6} cents. 

PHILOSOPHICAL AND SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 
ENGLISH EDITIONS. 
The Principia, or first principles of natural things ; 2 vols. 

7 2. 

. The Economy of the Animal Kingdom ; 2 vols. $7 25. 
Principles of Chemistry, with other Treatises ;1 vol. $3 25, 
Outlines of a Philosophical argument upon the Infinite, trans 

lated by Wilkinson. 1 87. 

Posthumous Tracts, No. 1,2 and 3 do. each No. 4icents. 
Hieroglyphic Key, do. 50 cents / ; 
| Miscellaneous Observations, connected with the Physica 
Sciences, $2. 
Also the collateral works, Tracts, &c. 
| Published and for sale by 

OTIS CLAPP, 

12 School street, Boston. 


mar4. 


BRITISH PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 
| C1UBSCRIBE early while the terms are low! Republication 
| 2 of the London Quarterly Review, the Edinburgh Review, 
| the North British Review, the Westminster Review, and Black- 
| wood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 

The above Periodicals are reprinted in New York, immediate- 
ly on their arrival by the British steamers, in a beautiful clear 
type, on fine white paper, and are faithful copies of the origi- 
wale Biackwoop’s Macazine being an exact fac-simile of the 
Edinburgh edition. 

They embrace the views of the three great parties in Eng- 
land—Tory, Whig, and Radieal. ‘“ Blackwood ” and the “‘Lon- 
don Quarterly” are Tory ; the “Edinburgh Review” Whig ; 
and the “ Westminster Review” Radical. The “ North British 
Review " is more of a religious character, having been original- 
ly edited by Dr. Chalmers, and now, since his death, being con- 
ducted by his son-in-law, Dr. Hanna, associated with Sir David 
Brewster. Its literary character is of the very highest order. 

Prices for 1848, (if subscribed for early.) 


For any one of the four Reviews, es per annum. 
oe 5 77 





For any two : 
For any three - 700 * 
For all four of the 800 “s 
For Blackwood’s Magazine, 300 “ 
For Blackwood and three Reviews, 900 ne 
For Blackwood and the four Reviews, 10 00 a 


Payments to be made in all cases in advance. 

Civesinc.—F ur copies of any or all of the above works will 
be sent to one address on —_— of the regular supscription 
for three—the fourth copy being gratis. : 

Ear.y Cories.—A late arrangement with the British publish- 
ers of Black wood’s see secures to us early sheets of that 
work, by which we shall be able to place the en' i 
the hands of subscribers beforeany portion of it can bereprinted 
in any of the American Journals. For this and other advanta- 

es secured to our subscribers, we pay so large a eonsideration, 
at we may be compelled to raise the price of the Magazine. 
Therefore we r , “subscribe early while the price ts low.” 
Remittances and communications should be always addressed, 


in two minutes or less stitch the longest seam of a pair of post-paid or franked, to eS 
L 


pants, and which, in less time than it would take the tailor 
to cut them, will finish the pants in the nicest manner, ex- 
cept sewing on the buttons and working the button holes. | — 
It is wonderfully simple and easy to manage. The work 
is inimitably regular and beautiful, and we think must be | 


durable because the best of thread is requisite. 
We cannot help moralizing a little on this. 


three-fourths of those who sew for pay. 
the journ 


sch Revo! 
up French Revolutions? It seems to us that when acost 
ly machine is 


' ) Here is a | ao) 
machine which will probably throw out of employ half or , 
rt Shall capitalists 
engross all the advantages of this improvement and Jeave 
ymen tailors and seamstresses to starve or get 


‘nvented (all machines are costly) by which 


ONARD SCOTT & CO., 
March 4. 





ONE DOLLAR’S WORTH. 


HE following pamphlets on Association, will besent by mail 

to any part of the United States, on the remittance of one 

ar, (post paid.) 

Godwin’s Popular View of the Doctrines of Charles Fourier. 
Retail price 25 cts. 

Brisbane's Concise Exposition of Association, 25 

Briancourt on the Organization of Labor. ) Translated 25 

Constant’s Last {ncarnation > by 25 

Cantagrel’s Children at the Phalanstery. § F. G. Shaw 12 

A Plain Lecture on Association 3 


one man or Woman can do the work of three or four, the ; 
>» at , e Svete “harlae Ff a 
two or three who are thrown out of work have some claim | mower . m yee rere: , 
mee society to share tl ‘common benefit. It seemsto us Aiddress, HARBINGER OFFICE 
+ “OY snte whic . 5 . s id 
that improvements which, lightening the sum of human 18 9 Spruce St,, New York. 


labor, might be for the good of all. sl 
asa) ly ¢ ciy tr . 7 *s 

t » result only in making the rich richer and the poor poor 
er. But the Daily Advertis 
and oth 
from their contempt of Louis Blane and the French Rev 
olution, think otherwise. Let 
other wisdom in regard to the people who ere thrown ou 
of employ by machinery. How are they to live, gentle 
men.—Chronotype. 


ysuld not be allowed 


ae S *, the Transcript, the Atlas 
r editorial philosophers among us,'as we gather 


them explain to us their 





PERIODICAL: DEPOT. 


« GER at his Periodical Depot, 331 Spring street,near Clin. 
ton Market, where smgle copies may be obtained. All month- 
t | ly and weekly periodicals published in the United States for 

jsaleas above. The Harbinger delivered in any part of the 
~ | city without extra charge, to subscribers paying in advance. 
al 


J. RODRIGUES receives subscriptions for the HARBIN- | 


the public. : , 
ii Complete setsot the Merchants’ Magazine, embracing | 
seventeen semi-annual volumes, of more than 600 large octavo 
pages each, bringing it down to Dec., 1847, may be obtained at 
the Publisher’s Office, 142 Fulton-street, New York, at the sub-! 
scription price. } 
Publishers of newspapers, in the United States, by giving | 

this advertisement one or two insertions yearly, and remitting | 
Two Dollars per annum tothe Proprietors, will be entitled to 


the Magazine. 








THE ANGLO SAXON. 
T= friends of Phonography and Phonotypy are requested to | 
subscribe for the Ancio Saxon, a Weekly Phonotypic 
Newspaper, devoted to the dissemination of knowledge and 
news, but chiefly tothe Writing and Printing Reformation.— | 
Terms, $2,00 per anrum ; $1,00 for six months ; 50 cts. for 
three muuths ; 26 cts. for six weeks. 
NEW ARRANGEMENT. 

In compliance with the request of many of our friends who 
think that our former inducements to them to form ciubs were 
not sufficiently comprehensible, we have thought it best to 
mould our advertisement into such a shape, that any one will 
see at a glance the per centage saved by the formation of 


‘ANGLO SAXON’ CLUBS! 
ATTENTION! 
POSTMASTERS, TEACHERS, ANDJFRIENDS OF THE 
REFORM 


In future, any person who obtains for us Five Subscribers | 
and ‘sends in their names at one time and in one letter, may keep | 
one fourth of the money received from them, sending us the | 
other three fourths. Any one who obtains and forwards the | 
names of Ten Subscribers, may keep one third of the money he | 
receives from them, sending us the remaining two-thirds, Any 
one obtaining Fifteen Subscribers, may retain two-fifths of the 
money received, sending us the other three-fifths. Any one 
who.obtains Twenty Subscribers may keep back one half, send | 
ing us the other half. 

The subscriptions may be for any period, from one year down 








to six weeks, and itis not necessary for the whole of the sub- 
scription to be for the same periods ; but the whole of the mo- 
ney must be sent in one letter to entitle the sender to the above 
rates of discount. It is to be hoped that this 


LIBERAL OFFER 


endeavored to make it fair for all parties. On the one hand, 
the person who takes the pains to form a club is justly entitled 
to the above rates of compensation for his services, and on the 
other hand, ae Societies and Clubs already formed, 
can, when renewi eir subscriptions, save to each of their 
members, one half of the subscription money, by forwarding to 
us in one letter, through their Secretary, twenty names. 

N. B. All orders must be accompanied by cash, and post parp 
to receive attention. If not = paid, confusion will ensue, ar 
the postage will be deducted from the amount sent. 

ANDREWS & BOYLE, Editors and Publishers,, 

Sun Buildings, Corner of Fulton and Nassau sts., New York 

n20 


SMITH’S HOMCEOPATHIC PHARMACY. 
No. 488 Broadway, corner of Broome street. 

J.T. 8. SMITH has a large assortment of Homeopathic Medi 
cines, in tinctures, triturations, dilutions and globules ; Arnica 
flowers; Sugar of Milk, Pure Alcohol, Distilled Water, Pellets, 
&e., &c. Physician’s Pocket and Family Cases of Medicine on 
hand, and prepared to order. Plasters, a substitute 
tor ordinary Court and Adhesive Plaster, and an excellent appli 
cation for Corns. n 6. 


ee 


WILLIAM RADDE, 
IMPORTER, BOOKSELLER AND PUBLISHER, 
322 Broadway. 
LIST OF RECENT IMPORTATIONS. 
RUDER, Car. Herm. Concordantiae omnium vocum nov 


testamenti graeci, primum ab Erasmo Schmidio editae nunc 
secundum critices et hermeneutices nostrae aetatis rationes 


79 Fulton st.. New York. | emendatae, auctae etc.,etc. Editio stereotypa, 4 to, Lipsiae, 1842 


well bound and sized, $5 00. 

Van Ess, Leandri, vetustestamentum graecum juxta septua 
ginta interpretes ex auctoritate sexti quinti pontificis maxima 
editum ; juxta exemplar originale vaticanum Romae editum 
1587, Editio Stereotypa, 1335. Svo, bound, $3 00. 

Ulfilas. Veteris et novi testamenti versionis gothicae frag- 
menta quae supersunt ad fidem Codd. castigata latinitate donata 
annotatione critica instructa cum glossario et mmatica lin 
as gothicae ponjanste curis ediderunt H. C. de Gabelentz et 

r. J. Loebe, 3 vols. $14 00. 

| _ Ulfillas Gothische Bibeluebersetzung, die aelteste germanische 
| Urkunde, nach Ithre’ns Text mit einer grammatisch-wort- 
| lichen lateinischen Uebersetzung zwischen den Zeilen, sammt 
einer Sprachjehre und einem Glossar, ausgearbeitet von Fr. C. 
Fulda, das Glossar umgearbeitet von W. F. H. Reinwald, und 
den Text nach Ihre’ns ao Abschrift der silbernen Hand- 
| schrift in, Upsal sorgfaltig berichtigt von Johann Christian 
| Zahn. 4to. $7 00. 

Hitopadesas ;i* ©st institutio Salutaris. Textum Codd. Mss. 

collatis recensuerunt interpretationem latinam et annotationes 
| criticas adiecerunt A. W.a Schlegel et Chr. Lassen, Bonnae 
ad Rhenum. 4to. two volumes, bound, $5 00. 

Ramayana, id est carmen epicum de Ramae rebus gestis 
poetae antiquissimi Valmicis opus. adiecit A. W. Schlegel, 3 
volumes, bound, 80. Bonnae, 1846, $12 00. 

‘Concordantiae librorum veteris testamenti, Sacrorum He 
braicae atque Chaldaeicae auctore Julio Furstio. Editio Ste 

|} reotypa. Lipsiae, 1940. 12 sections, $14 00 n20 


| “ Books weighin 


| 
atte . f 
-Will induce our friends to redouble their exertions. We have 
































The Anglo Saxon,.a Weekly Phonotypic Newspaper, pe 
num - 4 
and for six months, three months, and six weeks, at the @ 
rate. 

Persons living in any part of the United States or Canadi,« 
receive any of the above works through the Post Office ™ 
the same regutarity and rapidity that they obtain answer 
ters, by forwarding the price of the works they desire, post» 
to our address in New York, and at a trifling expense, as» 
seen by the following extract from the Post Office Law- 
one ounce will be charged two and: 
cents ; each additional ounce, one cent more, for any distant 
the United States.’ It is cheaper to have small ordes# 
through the mail, but large orders will cost less by expres: | 
however, no express runs to a place where books are wae 
our per centage on large purchases of books is so liber) tr! 
not only balances the expense of postage, but also leaves: ie 
some profit to him who retails them. 

All orders, letters, communications, &c., must be post 
Being engaged in an undertaking, the merits of which 
generally appreciated by business men, and the success of wis 
is consequently considered by them to be at least, dovtiful © 
are obliged to pay cash for every outlay, and are thereforect 
pelled to exact the same terms from others. We keepwé 
counts, and wish it to be understood, that if the amount sex'« 
casionally exceeds the order, we will not enter é¢ epom ovr be" 
but will send some work on Phonography or Phono'ppy @ 
cient to balance it. 

No discount will be made, under any circumstances © 
less amount than rive DoLLaRs. ANDREWS & BOUL 
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W. H. GRAHAM, TRIBUNE BUILDINGS, NASSAUS 


ECEIVES as Soon as published, all the cheap publics 
the day, which he will supply at the lowest prices 
Among others too numerous to mention are the follow; 
Consuelo, by Geo. Sand, 3 vols. . $ 
The Countess of Rudelstadt, the sequel to do. ’ 
The Devil’s Pool, by Geo, Sand, : 
The Journeyman Joiner, by Geo. Sand, 
The Organization of Labor, by Math. Briancourt ; 
The Splendors of Versailles, and the Court of Louis |+2 + 
The Adventures of a Strolling Player, a most ent 
book, - - - - 98 
The Buckskins, orthe Camp of the Besiegers, by the = 
of Ethan Allen, - 7 
The Apocrypha! Testament, 5 
The French Cook, giving the English names forthe f™ 
Dishes, : - - : - ; 
The Complete Horse Doctor, a most useful Work, 
ts and Booksellers will find it to their advantage 
. H. GRAHAM, Tribune Buildings, Nassaust. * 
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HEALTH AND LONG LIFE. 


HE unprecedented success of BRISTOL'S SARM! 
RILLA, in many thousand cases of unmitigated "*% 
and disease, has caused its use in almost every part of th? 






ted States. 10,000 Invatips have found speedy and effectv®" 
lief from its use. It, being the original and pure preparstice dS 
ont 





Saparilla, is a sure antiporter in all cases eos | 

eae ver ied te NEW YORK y ys a 
, an eD Hy throug 

no O rtland a by ruggists generally (hn? 
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HOMCEOPATHIC MEDICINES AND BOOKS. 
Me WM. RADDE, No. 322 Broadway, New York, # 














al Agent for the Central Homeo: Pharmacy #* 
sic, for the United States, ly informs the Home 
Physicians and the friends of the System, that he has «!**!" 


handa assortment of Homeopathic Medicines. i 
sets, or by single vials, in Tinctures, Dilutions and TT" 
Also, all Hommopathic Books published in this country 
rope. 


. wn 
THE NATIONAL ERA: | 
WASHINGTON CITY, DISTRICT OF COLU®* 


G. BAILEY, EDITOR ; JOHN G. WHITTIER, CORRESPONDIS® - 
L. P. NOBLE, PUBLISHER. 


HE leading purpose of this journal is, the discus" 
question of Slavery, andthe advocacy of the mu”? 
= of the Liberty Party. Due attention is given to >” 
‘olitical Questions of general importance ; nor are th 
of a Pure Literature overlooked. rent 
__ It aims to preserve a faithful record ofimportam °'" 
inventions or discoveries affecting the progress ° -e 
public documents of permanent value ; and, during 
of Congress, to present such rts ofits proceeding® 
convey a correct idea not only of its action, but of" 
policy. The debates on the exciting subjects of Slav” 
Mexican war, expected to arise in the next Congress.*” 
py alarge share of its columns i ent 
_ Arrangements have been made for extending 2°" 
its already valuable Department of Home and Fores’ 
pondence. ' 
It is printed on a mammoth sheet. of the finest 4°" 
best style, at $2a year, payable in advance. 
The goneent spirit in which the Era has be 
the Public Press, and the very liberal patronag ust 
during this, the first year of its existence, encour’ 
for larger accessions to our subscript: \n list. pov * 
Is is desirable that subscriptions be forwarded ©" 2 
so that they may be enter NE 
Address 


before the approach eBL! 
020 — Publisher of theNational Era, Washins®” 
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